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SAVE WITH 
MOBILGREASE No. 2 


The all-purpose farm grease 
“ee that won’t wash out, squeeze 
«out or harden! It fills every 
Ns lubricating need—keeps ma- 
chinery running smoothly and 
reduces wear. It lasts far longer than or- 
dinary greases. Mobilgrease No. 2is but one 
of the complete line of Socony-Vacuum 
oils and greases that help you cut your farm 
operating costs. Get your supply now. Ask 
your agent or dealer about it. 


“, a 





_report Lower Costs 
per acre, fewer repairs 


and Engine Cleanings 


sk farmers anywhere what they 
think of Mobiloil. They’ll tell 
you Mobiloil saves you money 
whether it’s used in car, tractor or 
other farm engine. It lasts—won’t 
stick valves or piston rings. You 
don’t suffer costly delays in busy 
seasons—or have breakdowns and 
expensive repairs due to the oil. 
This is because Mobiloil is made 
by the famous Socony-Vacuum 
Clearosol Process which removes 
elements in oil which break down, 
form gum, sludge and carbon. 
Use Mobiloil in your engine. 
And, to give your gears equal pro- 
tection, use Mobiloil Gear Oil. 
Get these famous money-saving 
lubricants for your car and ma 
chines. Ask your local Mobiloil 
agent or dealer about them. 
Socony-Vacuum Ort Co., Inc. 








“My TRACTOR is 7 years old— 
I’ve used it for all types of farm 
work—from tilling the soil to 
sawing wood and I’ve never had 
any repair work done on my mo- 
tor. The only oil I’ve ever used 
is Mobiloil and I add only 1 quart 
of oil for a full day’s work.” 


CHARLES SINAY 


“FARM WORK is hard on en- 
gines, and a lot depends on the 
oil you use. I use Mobiloil be- 
cause Mobiloil keeps the en- 
gine running clean and saves 
on oil and repair bills as much 
as 25%. And it means quicker 
starting in any weather.” 


J. P. CURRIE 
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On ONE of those remarkably. beautiful and peaceful Sundays we get each 
year before real hot weather arrives, I attended services in one of lowa’s country 
churches this last spring. Thru the open windows came familiar barnyard sounds 
from near-by farms. Across the churchyard where two generations now sleep 
could be seen fine farms stretching to the horizon. Altho the minister preached in 
a language I could not understand, I was inspired and refreshed just the same. 
After church, men gathered outside to talk about crops while the women dis- 
cussed the affairs of home. I find it easy to get enthusiastic—even sentimental— 
about our rural churches, and yet it is so hard to keep them going! Some splen- 
did ones can be found in all the Midwest states, but their number is exceedingly 
small. lowa State College this year recognized six which had developed a dis- 
tinctive program of rural relationships. How we do need a great and inspired 
eader able to rise above sectarian pettiness, who will bless Farmerica with a 
church system that will work! 


\fter some persistent microbe had kept small daughter in bed nearly a week, 
we were so completely out of entertainment ideas we bought her a pair of poly- 
wogs. She had a lot of fun watching her pets turn into frogs as they swam about a 
f 


fish bowl. I had fun, too, figuring how extremely wealthy I’d have been at one 
time, had I sold all the polywogs in our creek at home for a nickel apiece. 


\ farmer friend gleefully told me this one last week: A guide for a party of 
irists at the Grand Canyon was explaining how 5,000 years had been required 
in its formation. “Great Scott!’ remarked one of the party, “I didn’t realize 
that this was a Government project.” Possibly a national land-use program can 
be whipped into shape in slightly less time, altho the article on pages 10, 11, 
and 12 might lead one to think otherwise. For years such able men as Dr. L. C. 
Gray of the United States Department of Agriculture have been crying alone 
in the wilderness of public indifference for a sound land-use plan. Responsibility 
lor lack of progress rests just as heavily on the public and each of the 48 states 
as it does on the Federal Government. However, we expect leadership from 
Washington in this matter. Mailbags filled with ballyhoo telling what the Gov- 
ernment was going to do about sub-marginal land have 

deen dumped on my desk the last three years. But in ° 


spite of high hopes, enthusiasm, and ballyhoo, this pro- ee we 


gram looks to me as if it, too, was hopelessly bogged down. 


tor 
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Foe Digeitions Sake — smoke Poa 


How Camels Help 
Digestion. 
Increase Alkalinity 


Now Science explains why Camels 
have a beneficial effect upon the 
digestive process. Smoking Camels 
renews and increases the flow of 
the digestive fluids...alkaline di- 
gestive fluids. 

Much of the credit for this dis- 
covery goes to the great physiol- 
ogist, Pavlov. His researches on 
digestion enabled other men of 
science to carry on. They found 
that Camels encourage digestion 
as described above. Camels set 
you right! 


OTIS BARTON, 
about to descend 


three thousand feet Camel’s aid to digestion 
into the ocean’s 


depths in the “bathy- Farmers are especially interested in 
eae oe Spe good digestion. They work long, 
Pe > Ge goaan hard hours—no quitting whistle 
blows for them! And they eat heartily, 
as people should, with heavy work 
to do. Good farming and good ap- 
petites go hand in hand. It’s a real 
joy to have a heaping plateful of food 
...to come back for “seconds”... 
when your digestion is in good shape. So 
turn to Camels— for digestion’ssake. 
For a cheery feeling of comfort 
and well-being after a good hearty 
meal — light up a Camel. Camels 
make food taste better — and stimu- 
late digestion. You can enjoy Camels 
steadily. They never frazzle your 
nerves or tire your taste. 


Hearty eaters welcome 


Copyright, 1986, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


soe 22 Ippeenmeptnerenee ecoeectce-voy 
1 cei i OCLs 


OFF FOR WILD ELEPHANTS. Frank 

Buck leads his expedition into the heart oe) ST Li & R 
of the Ceylon jungle! Here’s what this 

famous wild animal collector says about 4 v 
Camels: “I take Camels with me on every TO 34 veo C @) S e 
expedition. Camels never upset my nerves. 

And after a difficult capture—after a long, Came's are made from 

hard trek —Camels give me a ‘lift.’ I en- finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 

joy smoking Camels particularly after a TOBACCOS —Turkish 

meal, for I’ve found that smoking a and Domestic — than any 
Camel while dining—and after—is a de- other popular brand. 

lightful help in stimulating digestion.” 
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WHAT IS New 
IN FARMING 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 


ss A new tractor disc plow available in 2-3 and 
3-4 disc sizes was recently announced by a leading manu- 
facturer of farm implements. The manufacturer claims 
that this plow turns the turf just like a moldboard 
plow, and that in some sections where moldboards will 
not penetrate, these disc plows are used almost exclu- 
sively. (See photograph at the right.) 


NECTARINE. This fruit originates as bud sports on 
peach trees or may come from peach seeds. It is smooth- 
skinned, sweeter, richer, and somewhat smaller than 
peaches. Seeds may produce nectarines or peaches. Cul- 
tural requirements are the same as for peaches, except 
that nectarines are more subject to curculio injury. A 
number of varieties suitable for American conditions 
have been tested at the New York experiment station. 
Surecrop is the best that has been found so far. An earlier 
sort is Rivers Orange. One of the earliest is John Rivers, 
which ripens at Geneva, New York, the first week in 
August.—Geo. L. Slate, N. Y. 


APRICOTS. Only a few varieties have been found 
satisfactory at the New York experiment station, be- 
cause the trees bloom so early that the flowers are fre- 
quently destroyed by frosts. The tree is as hardy as a 
peach tree. The best variety so far found has been 
named Geneva, from which trees are now available for 
distribution. Another variety recommended as worthy 
of trial is Henderson.—Geo. L. Slate, N. Y. 


WATERMELONS. Northern Sweet, reported in 
Successful Farming in April 1934, as a new introduction 
from Russia, has established a big commercial success. 
lt ripens as early as 9 to 10 weeks from planting and 
is remarkably sweet and high in quality. It was intro- 
duced by the Minnesota experiment station. It is rela- 
tively small in size, averaging from 8 to 1o pounds, and 
is an attractive medium green, marked with lighter 
green longitudinal stripes. Melons of this variety ripen 
quickly and should be picked at once when ripe. 


The nectarine, neither plum nor peach, is an interesting Fruit 





CANADA THISTLE. Three methods of eradicating 
this weed pest are recommended by the Indiana agri- 
cultural experiment station. For small patches, allow 
the plant to grow one foot or more in height and spray 
with a solution made by dissolving one pound of sodium 
chlorate per gallon of water. Apply with a sprayer at 
the rate of two gallons of the solution per square rod. 
Respray three or four weeks later, using one gallon of 
solution per square rod. Areas too large to spray may be 
controlled by the cultivation method. The areas should 
be plowed in May, and cultivations continued thruout The Northern Sweet Watermelon achieved commercial success 
the summer and fall as often as may be necessary to 
Prevent top growth. The third method consists of 
smothering with alfalfa, which is ideal for extensive in- 
festations, but requires from 4 to [ Continued on page 46 
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HERE'S THE 


HOME 


YOU ASKED FOR! 


Complete comfort from attic to basement 
. . . labor-saving arrangements . . . lasting 
satisfaction ... beauty . . . economy—all the 
things you want in a home—have been 
planned for you in the new Successful Farm- 
ing Bildcost Homes. 


The Modern Home (No. S-F-1). Ideally 
arranged for modern farm living. Large and 
roomy, recreation room in basement, up-to- 
date workroom. Includes all the outstanding 
features our readers request. Nine rooms. 


The Small Home (No. 36-6). Charming 
cottage type. Six rooms. Simple and conserv- 
ative in design, built to withstand all cli- 
mates, it is suitable for any open-country 
setting. 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


Successful Farming’s exclusive Bildcost 
Service makes it easy for you to learn the 
exact cost to build either of these distinctive 
homes—right in your own community. Send 
a 3-cent stamp for the List of Materials re- 
quired to build either of these homes. With 
this list, you and your building-material 
dealer can figure the exact cost of construction! 

You can also obtain working plans (blue- 
prints) for only $5 a set, $1 for oa additional 
set. Send for your List of Materials today! 


FREE 


List of Materials for Flexible Barn 
The Flexible Barn which was described in 


detail in the February issue of Successful 
Farming, eliminates heat-consuming waste 
space and makes use of ‘the latest improve- 
ment in rafters. Here is a barn that will al- 
ways be serviceable and prove a profitable 
investment to the owner. Write for the free 
List of Materials from which your lumber 
dealer can figure the exact cost to build. 


Remodeling Your Home? 


Successful Farming’s best-selling book, 
“How to Modernize Your Farm Home,” con- 
tains just the sort of practical suggestions 
and inspiring ideas you want and need to im- 
prove your present home. “Before” and 
“after” remodeling photographs show you 
just what to do! The price is only 20 cents. 
Order your copy today! Address all orders to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2507 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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“OPIN 


IONS - 


Your brief comments on anything in Success- 
ful Farming are invited at all times.—Editors. 


Here's Your Answer, Mr. Sowers 


I wish everyone would read, “Hot Words 
From Nebraska,” written by J. W. Sowers 
for this column of the May issue. I hope we 
will hear more from him. 

A. L. MinTEN 
Remer, Minn. 


I exactly agree with J. W. Sowers. The 
farmer who butchered 200 or 300 acres got 
$300 to $500 from the AAA. The new pro- 
gram is about the same. I use manure and 
fertilizer on my land, also terrace and tile; 
yet I get no benefits from the Government. 
I advise all farmers to go into the cities and 
join the labor unions so the Government will 
help them. 

Wit Lewis 


La Monte, Mo. 


Do you never receive letters favoring the 
new agricultural program? J. W. Sowers is 
evidently sour. I wish my taxes were half as 
high as my living expenses. Mr. Sowers, you 
must own considerable property. I cannot 
imagine you living on less food than those on 
relief. 

Fincu J. ConNWELL 
Spring Valley, Minn. 


May I commend J. W. Sowers? I have 
spent 35 years trying to remedy the gullies 
and washes left in my farm by land butchers 
and soil robbers who called themselves farm- 
ers. These men died in the poorhouse or 
moved west and farmed: Indian land. Pre- 
sumably they died of natural causes before 
they choked to death on dust. Therefore, I 
think that instead of paying land butchers to 
conserve their soil, they should be arrested 
and fined for destruction of property. 


W. E. DuckwaLi 
Hillsboro, Ohio 


I wish I could shake hands with J. W. Sow- 
ers. I did not suppose there was anyone hold- 
ing such sentiments west of the Alleghenies. 
We eastern farmers do not begrudge the west- 
ern man his check for keeping acres out of 
cultivated crops so much as we view with 
alarm the probable effect on the dairy indus- 
try. Between that and the reduced tariff on 
Canadian dairy products, the New York and 
New England dairymen draw a long breath 
and wonder what is coming next. We helped 
pay the processing taxes on wheat, corn, and 
pork by paying 10 to 50 percent increase in 
prices of those commodities out of incomes 
that were in no way increased by the AAA. 
No legislation that helps one section of the 
country or class of farmers at the expense of 
another section or class can be of any lasting 
benefit. There is nothing that will make a 
York State farmer see red as quickly as to be 
classed with Labor. We work and are proud 
of it, but we do not hold with Labor’s meth- 
ods cf getting results. 


Cuyler, N. Y. 


Roxie S. HarHAwAy 


We Still Have Santa Claus 


Since some of your readers have insisted 
upon dragging Santa Claus into this depart- 
ment of Opinions, I would like to observe 
that small children are not the only ones who 
believe in him. Grown people show the most 
senseless belief in any sharper or crackpot 
who will promise them something for noth- 
ing, regardless of the fact that what is prom- 


ised is wholly impossible to deliver. To mep. 
tion a few of such things there were th, 
Initiative and Referendum, votes for women, 
state ownership of packing plants, mills, and 
elevators in North Dakota. Then the farmers 
of Alberta captured the Government when 
their new Santa Claus promised to pay then 
$25 per month each. The so-called New Deal 
will soon fizzle out, leaving an enormous in. 
crease of debt and taxes. Now on top of a 
this comes Townsend with a wilder and more 
expensive experiment. 

Crime costs the nation about thirteen bil. 
lion dollars per year, to say nothing of th 
billions stolen by the politicians. I believe it 
is the duty of our farm organizations and 
especially our farm papers to point out the 
savings that can be made to farmers by elimi. 
nation of crime and graft. We cannot depend 
upon any plan that in turn depends for suc- 
cess upon political action, for the simple rea. 
son that politicians have too many irons in 
the fire. 

Ww. C. Kesey 
Orland Park, Il. 


Strong for Reed Canary Grass 


We have been experimenting with reed 
canary grass for four years. Last season j 
paid us better than any crop on our land. In 
the spring of 1933, we sowed some on a piece 
of low land bordering a marsh. Barley was 
used for a nurse crop. In 1934, the extremely 
dry year, the canary grass grew the fastest 
in the lane from the barn to the pasture. We 
also plowed up a swale of cattails and sowed 
canary grass late in the spring of 1934. Late 
in the fall, the lake rose and flooded the 
plants so that they were covered for eight 
months with ice and water. The high spots 
killed out because of sheet ice, but the low 
spots pulled thru with a good stand. 

On our peat land last year, it grew from 5 
to 7 feet high and yielded 200 pounds of seed 
to the acre. This crop will last for years, and 
it pays to get the ground smooth befor 
planting it. We recommend 4 to 6 pounds of 
seed to the acre. A good mixture is 4 pounds 
of canary grass to 2 of timothy. Do not us 
red top as it is harder on the canary grass 
than Canada Thistle. 

GEORGE JORGENSEN 
Fremont, Wis. 


Mr. Darling Has an Axe to Grind 


It seems to me that Mr. Darling’s article 
in regard to jokers in western grazing may be 
very misleading to the average Midwestern 
farmer. I believe anyone whe has taken the 
trouble to study the advantages of the Forest- 
Service-controlled grazing privileges over the 
old system (or no system) of free range will 
stoutly defend the present method. 

The photographs used seemed to depict not 
the ravages of an overstocked cattle range, 
but what might have been a good range over- 
stocked with deluded farmers who were ¢?- 
couraged to try making two blades of grass 
where only one grew before. However, the) 
substituted corn, wheat, and beans for grass. 

It seems Mr. Darling has an axe to grind 
because he evidently is primarily interested 
in the propagation of wild life—a worth) 
cause indeed—to which the western cattle- 
man will be willing to add his support. The 
western cattle-man is not trying to sell the 
birthright of the citizenry. He is only trying 
to make some practical use of these wastelands. 


Earu A, Tucké? 
Larkspur, Colo. 
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* $25 A MONTH, after usual down-payment, buys any 
model of the 1936 Ford V-8 car—from any Ford dealer— any- 
where in the United States. Ask about the new UCC %% per 
month Finance Plans—also Special Farmer Credit Service. 








As A LIVESTOCK JUDGE looks over a fine animal, 
he uses a score-card to help him sum up his 
opinion of that animal. Here we have provided 
you with the judge’s score-card to help you form 
an opinion of the Ford V-8. The check marks 
indicate the features that we'd like you to keep 
in mind. These are features that mean quality 
and satisfaction. No other low-priced automo- 
bile gives you the quality of the Ford V-8. 

Price, too, is another point to score. Check 
up on delivered prices for comparable de luxe 
models, completely equipped with everything you 
need. Here again you will find a big difference. 
And the difference will be in your favor when 
you decide on a Ford V-8, 


FORD V8 


A Better Car—for Less 
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“GAS SAVINGS TOOK CARE OF MONTH’ 
PAYMENT ON MY BIG ROOMY DODGE. 


Sk a iw fess se 
* ee “a fe: 8 7 oe V4 


- ASOLINE SAVINGS are byno means 

G the whole story,” continues Mr. 
Disbrow. “I get from 10% to 20% less 
oil consumption than I got with my old 
car and all that extra room saves money 
too. Why, we can take the entire 
family to town every week and still 
have lots of room in the luggage com- 
partment to carry produce for sale in 
town. And on the return trip we can 
load up again with enough supplies to 
last us until the next week.” 

Thank you, Mr. Disbrow! You’re 
only one of the thousands of owners 
all over America who are amazed at 
the economy of this big, luxurious 
Dodge! These owners report Dodge 
gives them from 18 to 24 miles 
per gallon of gas—and many say 
Dodge costs less to own and 
operate than any car, large or 
smal], they have ever owned! 

But Dodge gives you far more 
than extraordinary economy. It 
gives you the safety-steel body — 
sturdier than ever before—and 
genuine hydraulic brakes! 

And Dodge gives you a wealth of 
high-priced car features, including 
redistribution of weight evenly to all 
four wheels—longer, more flexible 
springs—Chair-Height seats—patented 
Floating Power engine mountings—and 
many other extra-value features! 

Is it any wonder more people buy 
Dodge cars than any other make, with 


64 swe DODGE 7 $640 
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the exception of the three lowest- 
priced cars? 

See this new Dodge—today! Drive 
it! Make the free economy test! See 
right before your eyes how much 
Dodge saves you on gasoline... and 
remember, Dodge now costs only a few 
dollars more than lowest-priced cars. 


DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 


““‘We can take the entire family to town 
every week,” says Mr. Disbrow, “and still 
have lots of room in the luggage compart- 
ment to carry produce for sale in town. And 
on the return trip we can load up again 
with enough supplies to last us until the 
next week.” Above photo shows extraordi- 
nary roominess of rear luggage compart- 
ment in all Dodge touring sedans. 
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Coupe $640, Rumble Seat Coupe $695, ? 
door Sedan $695, Touring Sedan (2-door with 
built-in trunk) $720, Sedan $735, Touring 
Sedan (4-door with built-in trunk) $760, Con- 
vertible Coupe $795, 7-pass. Sedan (with 
built-in trunk) $975, Convertible Sedan (with 
built-in trunk) $995, Dodge trucks $370 and 
up. *List prices at factory, Detroit, subject 
to change without notice. Special equipment 
extra. 


Easy terms gladly arranged to fit your budget, at 
low cost, through Commercial Credit Company. 
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THE BLACK SHEEP 
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RESETTLEMENT REVIEW. Ever 
since Rural Resettlement, $300,000,- 
ooo program of Undersecretary Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell to aid destitute 
farmers, was born a year ago, its 
critics and friends alike have urged 
in vain for a report. 

Last month, suave, learned Doc- 
tor Tugwell, irked by talk of trans- 
ierring his program to Works Prog- 
ress Administration for direction by 
his friend, explosive young Harry 
7" pkins, announced that: 

. Resettlement has purchased 1,- 
bs 047 acres of sub-marginal land 
and optioned 8,468,518 more acres 
for rehabilitation, putting 59,521 
men to work. 

. At a cost of $568,740 it has 
eroughs about debt adjustments for 
\7,50§ farmers, reducing such debts 
by a total of $16,076 ,198 and bring- 
ing about $1,061,127 in payments of 
delir nquent taxes. 

$7,380,855 has been spent in 
actual resettlement of 11,266 farm- 
ers in 1,877 new homes. 


? 3 e > : 
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4. In its three suburban resettle- 
ment projects 2,948 men have been 
put to work and about $10,000,000 
has been spent in land, buildings, 
and improvements near large indus- 
trial areas. 

Meanwhile, again bobbed up the 
old dispute of w hether conservation 
activities now in the Department of 
Agriculture should be shifted to the 
Department of Interior under a new 
proposal to rename the latter “De- 
partment of Conservation.” Affected 
might be Forest Service, Biological 
Survey, the new AAA, and the Soil 
Conservation Service. The latter was 
only recently transferred. from In- 
terior to Agriculture. 

Declared the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, community reset- 
tlement projects of the Resettlement 
Administration cannot be carried on 
with relief funds, and - $4,880,- 
000,000 relief act of 1935 is an im- 
proper delegation of powers to the 
President. As a backfire the Kleberg 
bill has been introduced in the House. 
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INFLATION DEFEAT. With an over- 
whelming 235 to 142 vote, the lower 
house of Congress last month threw 
out the newest attempt at inflation, 
a revised Frazier-I emke act provid- 
ing for issuance of $3, 5,000,000 1n 
new currency to refinance farm 
mortgages. 

Main factor in the defeat was the 
pronouncement by the American 
Federation of Labor that because of 
the “inflation feature labor would 
suffer reduction in living standards, 

. and the problem of unemploy- 
ment would become more acute.” 
Many believe labor’s stand definite- 
ly reduces any chances it may have 
had of a permanent political alliance 
with agriculture. 


FARM FINANCE. 
three months of 1936, cash income of 
farmers was $257,000,000 greater 
than during the same period in 1935, 
according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Cattle on feed in 
the Cornbelt gained another 260,000 
head above the drought low-point in 
1934. Trouble continued in the south 
west’s dust bowl with large acreages 
of winter wheat killed. Losses of 
early pigs and spring lambs were re- 
ported heavy. Domestic demand for 
farm products is now at the highest 
level in five years, and farm income 
is about 20 percent above that of a 
year ago. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
reported the largest demand for crop 
and farm supply loans in seven years. 
More than 102,000 farmers got loans 
totaling $66,100,000 during the first 


three months of 1936, an increase of 


20 percent over last year. 


CHEMURGISTS CONFER. At De- 
troit, Michigan, world automobile 
headquarters, last month 1,200 rep- 
resentatives of agriculture, industry, 
and science gathered. The purpose 
was to try to find new industrial uses 
for farm products and solve the farm 
problem scientifically. 

At Atchison, Kansas, the Chemi- 
cal Foundation is sponsoring com- 
pletion of a plant to extract alcohol 
from farm products at the rate of 
10,000 gallons per day. Said William 
W. Buffum, Foundation treasurer, 
“Within six months we will be able 
to tell whether it is economically pos- 
sible to produce and use alcohol from 
farm products as a motor fuel.” 

Meanwhile, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, 
director of Stanford University’s food 
research institute, told the gathering 
that 1,000,000 unneeded American 
farms comprising 250,000,000 acres 
must be withdrawn from produc- 
tion; he added that “‘chemistry ought 
not to be extolled as the particular 
savior of American agriculture.” 
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By Elmer T. Peterson 


I. THE April issue of Successful 
Farming J. N. Darling discussed the 
subject, “The Jokers in Western 
Grazing.”’ It is a broad topic and is 
interlocked with other big subjects, 
and they all add up to the bigger 
problem of land use in the United 
States. American farmers have looked 
to their Government to help furnish 
a solution to their problems. The 
Department of Agriculture partic- 
ularly is expected to safeguard the 
farmer’s economic welfare. However, 
other departments of the Govern- 
ment are frequently found working 
against the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the grand result is that 
while public officials grope in a thick 
fog of contradictory policy due to a 
vast amount of political and bureau- 
cratic interference, the farmer gets it 
in the neck. This situation is not pe- 
culiar to any given administration. 
Its blighting effect has been appar- 
ent for a long time, and will not be 
cured until the American people get 
wise to what is going on and demand 
a program of thoro and intelligent 
national management of land resources. 

Greatest and most fundamental of 
all problems is that of grass. There 
are two billion acres of grasslands in 
the United States. Fortunately, or 
unfortunately (all depending upon 
whether Uncle Sam soon works out a 
genuine land-use policy), the Gov- 
ernment owns about one-third bil- 
lion acres of this grassland, under 
various classifications. Grass is a 
great food for livestock. It weaves a 
mat to keep the soil from washing or 
blowing. The saving or withdrawal 
from use of grasslands is the most 
important single problem in all of 
our land-use economy. Commercial 
farmers have taken many millions of 
acres of grasslands, including Indian 
lands leased on one-tenth share, or 
75 cents an acre, plowed them, and 
tried to raise wheat under semi-arid 
conditions. Great dust storms have 
resulted. 

In the arid regions, grass and oth- 
er vegetation once grew, despite the 
scantiness of rainfall. Grazing, par- 
ticularly by sheep, has reduced mil- 
lions of such acres to desert. 

To obtain a clear view one must 
back off and get the perspective, not 
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only of geography but of history, and 
reflect upon the great wave of mi- 
gration which swept over the land 
from east to west during the past 
century. He must ponder the change 
in western range methods and the 
gradual shrinkage of the better and 
more durable grasslands. 

Taking up the problem of public 
grazing lands where Mr. Darling 
left off, we run into a number of 
questions: 

1. What relation has the public 
grazing land to the general farm 
problem? 

2. Would a progressive program 
of withdrawal of the 232,000,000 
acres of public grazing lands be a se- 
rious blow to the far western states? 

3. What is the relation of public 
grazing to reclamation, drainage, 
marginal land retirement, and other 
phases of conservation? 

4. Just how and why does grazing 
on arid or semi-arid lands deplete or 
destroy natural resources? 

After taking an 8,o0oo-mile trip 
thru the area in question, interview- 
ing Government officials in Wash- 
ington, talking to ranchers and other 
citizens, writing to state agricultural 
departments of all this area, and 
studying a mass of statistics, the 
writer will venture these answers: 

1. The Department of Agriculture 
has deemed it advisable to attempt 
to change millions of acres of humid- 
area cropland to pasture and soil- 
conserving crops, to conserve the 
soil, and at the same time reduce the 
production of corn, wheat, cotton, 
and other staple crops to somewhere 
near the point where domestic needs 
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will be supplied without producing 
ruinous surpluses. Such a course 
tends to hold up prices. However, it 
is clear that it is not desirable to in- 
crease the total domestic production 
of cattle and sheep, and if additional 
pasture is created in the farm states, 
livestock must be shifted from other 
areas to make that pasture profit- 
able. Tho no accurate figures are 
obtainable, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that 15,000,000 head of live- 
stock are now pastured on Govern- 
ment land. This aggregate area 0! 
232,000,000 acres of Government 
land is, therefore, a competitor o! 
privately owned cropland, and 
throws the whole agricultural indus- 
try out of kilter. If 15,000,000 head 
of livestock were shifted for pastur- 
age to lands now planted to corm, 
wheat, and other staple crops, ! 
would mean that from 25,000,000 t0 
30,000,000 acres of humid-area crop- 
land could be made into pasture, and 
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this reduction of cropland would go 
lar toward solving the farm problem. 

2. Information was requested from 
the agricultural departments of all 
the far western states as to general 
ranch and farm operations, and re- 
plies were received from about half. 
In these typical states are about 
100,000,000 acres of public grazing 
lands, and 90,000,000 acres of pri- 
vate ly owned grazing lands, and §0,- 
000,000 acres of privately owned 
farm lends Naturally the privately 
owned lands are the cream of all. 
Government land remained in the 
public domain because nobody cared 
enough for it to claim it under the 
homestead law. Privately owned 
lands are usually found in the valleys, 
idjacent to streams and water holes, 
or in reasonably good irrigation flats 
or dry-farming districts. This would 
make 140,000,000 acres of privately 
owned farm and pasture land, the 
pick of the land, as against 100,000,- 


000 acres of comparatively unpro- 
ductive public land. These are ap- 
proximate figures, since the statistical 
material is in a confused condition, 
due to the very maze of conflicting 
divisions and sub-divisions that have 
been mentioned, and the fact that 
various kinds of public land are ad- 
ministered under many different bu- 
reaus and departments. At any 
rate, the figures are accurate enough 


to throw light on the question of 


whether the progressive withdrawal 
of public grazing land would be a 
serious blow to the states concerned. 


IN ADDITION to private farm and 
ranch operations there are great 
mining and lumber industries, and 
tourist travel which annually brings 
hundreds of millions of dollars of 
outside money into the respective 
states. 

In one of the far western states 
alone, according to reliable estimates, 


As Midwest farmers go about the 
job of reorganizing their fields to 
comply with Government edicts, 
they wonder why Uncle Sam does- 
n't do a little careful planning, too 





$178,000,000 was spent by tourists 
in the year 1934. From this it may 
be conservatively estimated that at 
least half a billion dollars is spent 
each year by visitors, in the states 
west of the Missouri River. Last 
year I visited eight of the national 
parks in the far West and found all 
of them crowded, [In this issue of 
Successful Farming is found an ar- 
ticle showing the importance of west- 
ern vacation lands.| The nation could 
use many millions of acres more of 
such recreation areas, for it takes a 
lot of acreage to produce the fish, 
game, and scenery that are desired 
by tourists. It is now amazingly ob- 
vious that most of the rough, arid, 
and non-cultivable portions of the 
far western states are worth more for 
recreation than they are for livestock 
production, and the citizens of such 
areas would be money ahead if they 
would take off their coats and work 
toward this end instead of clinging 
to an uneconomic industry. 

Some may say that vast, treeless 
plains are not suitable for vacation 
lands. They forget that such plains 
might be ideal cover and hunting 
ground for prairie chicken, grouse, 
deer, antelope, and other game, and 
could be used to a certain extent in 
dude ranch set-ups. Much of the 
public grazing land is found in hilly 
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or mountainous country. If vegeta- 
tion were given a fair chance to 
grow, vast areas could be built up 
into paradises for game and fish. Jay 
Darling tells of an instance where a 

marsh tract producing $1,000 worth 
of furs a year was drained and 
changed into cropland producing $50 
a year. There’s a real object lesson 
in that, but in our haste to farm or 
graze all the land in sight, we have 
overlooked some mighty good bets. 


Taking these facts into considera- 


tion, it is plain that a program of 
gradual withdrawal of public graz- 
ing lands could be worked out with- 
out economic damage or hardship to 
individuals. Smaller resident grazers 
could be favored, as contrasted with 
non-resident commercial operators, 
and the mountain states would not 
suffer. Government grazers have had 
difficulty making both ends meet. 
Even when they have had free range, 
they have been forced to ask for 
large Government loans. This land, 
therefore, cannot be much of an 
economic asset as far as livestock is 
concerned. It must be figured in red 
ink for everybody concerned—the 
taxpayers, the farmers of humid 
areas, and the grazers themselves. 

3. Unwise and needless reclama- 
tion by irrigation, unwise and need- 
less drainage projects, and the 
maintenance of marginal lands all 
contribute to the general surplus of 
farm production, as does the grazing 
of public lands. If the Government 
is ever going to get anywhere in a 
land-use policy, it must reverse its 
gears on several forms of projects 
now under way. The other ovina of 
bad land management will be dis- 
= later. 

Altho the 232,000,000 acres of 
pultie grazing land (roughly equal to 
the total area of six of the most pro- 
ductive agricultural states) are not 
productive to the grazers (it takes 
anywhere from 15 to §0 acres to pas- 
ture one animal), it is valuable in 
other ways. The natural instinct of 
the public grazer is to rush his live- 
stock onto the land as early in the 
spring as possible and let his cattle 
or sheep gnaw down the tender grass. 
The result is to strip the land of vege- 
tation. The roots die, and wind and 
water erosion begins. The lack of 
vegetation causes bad soil wash; the 
topsoil is denuded so that barren bad 
lands are all that are left. The silt 
is washed downstream to fill up the 
dams. Cover for wild life is destroyed. 
That means starvation for insect- 

eating birds, for deer, antelope, buf- 
falo, prairie chickens, various fur- 
bearing animals, and fish in the 
streams. Whereas the area might 
have become a great vacation and 
recreation area, with trees and vege- 
tation to shelter wild life, it becomes 
a lifeless wilderness. From a strictly 
economic point of view, to say noth- 
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ing of the other important considera- 
tions, this is a gross and inexcusable 
national waste. 

Authorities estimate that the 
Boulder Dam reservoir will be filled 
up with silt in anywhere from 55 to 
125 years, depending upon how the 
watershed i is treated. If public graz- 
ing continues on the watershed, the 
period will be comparatively short. 
Flephant Butte and other dams in 
similar environments are already well 
under way toward complete filling. 
Conservative Government officials 
estimate that the average depletion 
of soil on public grazing lands is al- 
ready close to 50 percent. When the 
topsoil is gone, it 1s gone forever, and 
only a desert remains. That is what 
happened to vast areas in Mongolia. 
It can happen anywhere. 

In the Land Policy Circular of the 
Rural Resettlement Administration 
are found these statements: “In 
1862 the principle of free lands was 
adopted. . . . The policy of encour- 


aging the disposal and settlement of 


the lands led to the surveying and 
opening up of areas far in advance of 
immediate needs, to reduced prices, 
and finally to free lands, and to con- 
tinued leniency on the part of the 
administrators of the land system 
towards depredators, spoliators, and 
other violators of the law. Such poli- 
cies naturally encouraged wasteful 
exploitation of the forests, destruc- 
tion of the game, and too often re- 


sulted in soil erosion, loss of fertilit 
and a decline in the carrying capaci- 
ty of the grazing lands. All these 
results were frequently observed by 
European travelers in America who 
constantly were amazed at the prod- 
igal disregard of the future needs 
future generations. 


«ec 

EXTENSIVE grazing upon the 
public domain began soon after the 
Civil War, and from then until t 
day it has remained wholly uncon- 
trolled and unregulated. No attempt 
has been made to limit the amount 
of grazing upon the lands; there has 
been no effort to maintain the carry- 
ing capacity, nor has the Govern- 
ment sought to collect any revenue 
for the valuable privilege accorded 
the grazing interests. Complete lais- 
sez-faire has been the Government’s 
attitude ... the ranges soon became 
overcrowded, suffered severely from 
overgrazing the Government 
virtually forced the.stockmen to 
adopt destructive practices. The 
first person to reach a spring range 
got the grass, frequently at a time 
when grazing meant destruction. 

“The economic value of wild life in 

the United States exceeds one billion 
dollars annually, but exploitation 
and neglect are rapidly i impairing and 
depleting this national resource. ... 
The billion-dollar estimate is based 
on the fact that the resources pro- 
vide an annual [Continued on page 32 
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1. What relation has the public grazing land to 
the general farm problem? 


2. Would the gradual withdrawal of public 
grazing lands seriously injure western states? 


3. What is the relation of public grazing to 
reclamation, drainage, and marginal land? 


4. Why and how does unregulated grazing 
semi-arid land destroy natural resources? 


AFTER you have carefully read this article your opinion is earnest- 
ly requested by the editors of Successful Farming. We believe that 
the author has presented a bad situation that is extremely com- 
plicated and therefore deserving of thoro study if it is to be cor- 
rected with justice to all. Here is a real need for national planning. 


* 
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By George W. Godfrey 


RE there folks who do not see 
and feel the grandeur of a summer 
thunder storm? The rolling up of 
dark clouds, the quick dash of rain, 
the long streakings of lightning, the 
angry roar of the thunder—are all 
part of a majestic panorama of Na- 
ture. | do not wonder that early peo- 

ple aw God in the storm. If we lay 
ad le foolish fears and look for the 
glory of a summer storm, we may 
have all the thrills of sight-seeing. It 
seems even to reveal the very majes- 
ty of God to us. 


¢ One day last spring I stopped to 
visit with a young German tarmer 
who was just turning a furrow from 
each side into the dead furrows of 
his tall plowing. Each dead furrow 
had been well covered with coarse 
horse manure. This manure was 
there to prevent ditches starting as 
the frost went out in the spring. Soil 
conservation is not all accomplished 
by large projects. The real saving 
comes when every tiller of the fields 
plans to prevent ditches from form- 
, g. W hen it is all said and done, any 
kind of erosion is the formation of 
ditches little or big. Prevent the lit- 
tle ditches and you save all. 


© In July we should have a crop of 
berries ripening on every farm. We 
are a long ways from that goal yet. 
I knew a Methodist preacher once 
who made a practice of starting a 
strawberry bed and setting out 
taspberry bushes in every parsonage 
garden it was his to tend. He moved 
about as often as many tenant farm- 
ers must move. Sometimes he missed 
even the first crop from his straw- 
berry bed, but he always left a crop 
in prospect for his successor. This 
was a real evidence of his spirit of 
life. 1 am not sure but it might have 
carried his message more successfully 
than his words. Berries are only one 
blessing that we might have in great- 
er abundahce if we were not too 
fearful of doing something now and 
then for the other fellow. 


© In some ways it is pleasant to have 
our hog transportation pretty gen- 
erally solved by the truck that calls 
at our farms for them, but that sys- 
tem carries disadvantages as well. 
For one t thing, we have lost some of 


the pride in our hogs. In the days 
when the whole neighborhood turned 
out to haul a drove to town, there 
was a lot of pride in well finished 


animals. It was a social as well as a 
business occasion. We all watched 
them weighed, after we had all regis- 
tered our guesses. We knew what 
they sold for, and the neighborhood 
had them pretty well rated. Now we 
seldom see our neighbor’s hogs in a 
close-up view. Possibly that is one 
reason why mange stays with us. If 
every one kidded us about growing 
coats of mail on our hogs, we would 
do something to prevent it. Pride in 
doing things well is one of the potent 
reasons for improvement. Pride in 
our hogs faded with the three-cent 
price and now it is hard to recover. 


© With present oat prices it is easy 
to understand how most of the acre- 
age shifted under the new soil-con- 
servation program came out of oats. 
This is especially true when we look 
at oat bins already full from last sea- 
son. In another year this situation 
should adjust itself more or less as 
the corn cribs begin to fill. Right now 
on many stock farms straw has a 
value almost in line with the grain. 
It takes us quite a while to realize 
that crops must change with farm 
practices. Oats might as well be ad- 


justed to a declining horse-feed de- 


mand. All these tractors that are 
now coming into the country will 
stay on the job. No matter how we 
may sigh for things that are past, 
they will not come back. I still dream 
of the joy of driving a good horse, 
but I ride in an auto. We move along 
“for better or for worse.” 





© I want to get an opportunity this 
summer to see one of these pick-up 
hay balers working in the field. One 


hears reports that they save labor 
and produce better-quality hay, but 
I will have to see for myself. Prob- 
ably we will keep on with the hay 
loader and fork for some years yet, 
but if this new system is of real value 
it will establish itself by the time our 
present equipment wears out. The 
new program should result in re- 
newed interest in haying machinery. 


© Too many of us have been passing 
unnoticed one of our most beautiful 
July flowers. We do not even give it 
a beautiful name like rose or violet. 
We just call it butterfly weed—or a 
milkweed. It is that bushy, dark- 
green plant with the balls of beauti- 
ful coral-red or orange flowers. We 
shunned it as children because they 
said it was poisonous. Now it is find- 
ing a place in many city wild-flower 
gardens under the Latin name of 4s- 
clepias tuberosa. About oat-cutting 
time it comes into its own. Last sum- 
mer, Dick found a plant in the fence 
row that was one-half the regulation 
orange-red and the other half a lem- 
on-yellow. It was the only yellow-col- 
oredone I have seen. I doubt whether 

ve have a more distinctive perennial. 
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By Jack Smock 


== YNE who heard that we 
were going to California in two cars 
said the same thing. What a grand 
way to travel! It was grand in many 
ways. But what we didn’t realize 
then was how much a help that sec- 
ond car was to be. 

We left Des Moines the latter part 
of July and, after a visit in Minne- 
sota, arrived with our little caravan 
in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, on 
Tuesday the 15th of August. The 
caravan consisted of a light model 
phaeton and a medium-priced sedan, 
More about them later. Our person- 
nel numbered four: my mother and 
my brother Bill in the sedan, and 
my bride and | in the phaeton. 

Early Wednesday morning we 
were on our way. Bill drives like 
Jimmy Doolittle flies, so three miles 
out of town he honked us to one 
side and steamed on by. About 
every hundred miles they would 
pull into an oil station, wait a half 
hour, and then greet us with “Where 
have you been? Can’t you get it out 
of second?” or some other equally 
impolite remark. 

At noon we came out on the bluffs 
above Chamberlain and the Mis- 
souri River. At this point the river 
has cut a huge notch several hun- 
dred feet deep out of the surround- 
ing tableland. And coming as it 
does without warning, after miles of 
undulating prairies, the view is high- 
ly spectacular. We coasted down in- 
to town to find the sedan just being 
rolled off the rack after a complete 
greasing. Naturally there were pat- 
ronizing comments. 

All that afternoon we drove thru a 
rolling cattle land. About four o’clock 
we cut off the main highway and 
circled down thru the famous Bad 
Lands. This region, weirdly beauti- 
ful as it is, is an ominous warning to 
the state of South Dakota. Authori- 
ties believe that what are bad lands 
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of these towering soufhwesté 


today was once a level plain, lush 
with vegetation of which the buffalo 
were especially fond. Because of this 
fondness they kept it so closely 
grazed that eventually the topsoil 
was laid bare. Wind and water be- 
gan their work of erosion. And to- 
day the once fertile pasture is a great 
mud gash in the prairie, parched and 
baking in the sun. The tinted soft- 
ness of the colors which mark the 
strata of the bluffs, the smooth wind- 
rounded mud mounds, the contrast- 
ing angularity of gullies gutted by 
the rain give an uncanny beauty in 
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the changing shadows of the sun. 
But in spite of this, the underlying 
note is desolation—a desolation that 
might easily encompass the state. 
At seven o’clock we pulled into Rap- 
id City, dusty, tired, and hungry in- 
deed. After dinner we set out to find 
an auto camp. But a half hour's 
search had shown us the error of 
staying too long on the road. Every 
desirable camp in town was filled 
up. After that night we made it 4 
practice to pull in as soon after five 
o’clock as possible. We always took 
two cabins with an adjoining bath, 
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and we rer pas more than $3.50 


for the two of them. This, and the 
undeniable convenience of parking 
the car at the cabin door, where we 
could reach out and grab that one 
article which we invariably forgot to 
unpack, made complete tourist-camp 
converts out of the four of us. 


Now it had long been a boast of 


mine that when we hit the moun- 
tains and put down the top, the 
phaeton would be the envy of the 
party. No craning of necks to view 
the peaks, no sticking of heads out 
narrow windows—just ease, relaxa- 
tion, and convenience. Accordingly, 
the next morning the top came down 
and we sallied forth to inspect the 
Black Hills. Five miles from the out- 
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skirts of town it began to sprinkle. 
But I was determined to prove my 
point. We stopped, we donned slick- 
ers, we went on. There were jeers 
from the rear. Bill honked his horn, 
stuck his hand out of the window 
palm up, and hunched his shoulders 
in derisive pantomime. We answered 
with unseemly gestures of thumb 
and nose. Mother just knew we'd 
catch our death of cold. But as if to 
reward our persistence, the sky be- 
gan to clear, and by thetime we had 
reached Mt. Rushmore, the sun was 
shining brightly. 


lr IS difficult to convey an ade- 
quate impression of Rushmore Me- 
morial. As everyone knows, there 


No foothills to lessen the breath-taking beauty of Wyoming's Teton Mountains 
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are to be four gigantic busts of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Jefferson, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. They will measure, 
when completed, two hundred and 
thirty feet from waist to brow, carved 
from the solid granite of Mt. Rush- 
more. Geologists estimate that they 
will endure for thousands of years. 
The significance of the work can be 
realized only by actualiy seeing it. Al- 
ready the partially completed heads 
of Washington and Lincoln have 
taken on an air of timelessness from 
the mountains themselves. The pyra- 
mids have this same air, but after 
all they are only dui/dings. These are 
the faces of men—faces that will 
gaze with calm serenity across the 
valley of a million years. Above all 
else, one senses here the shadow y 
form of Immortality. 

After leaving Rushmore Memori- 

al, we dropped on down to the Game 
Lodge. The road runs thru several 
tunnels. These are cut with admir- 
able foresight so as to frame, thru 
each tunnel mouth, the stone faces 
in the distance. At the Lodge we ate 
lunch in the same dining-room used 
by Calvin Coolidge during his stay 
in the Black Hills. But since the 
bride was the only Republican in the 
party, she alone showed the proper 
degree of reverence and awe. 

The Needles Highway is a spec- 
tacular road, climbing from the 
Game Lodge over the Hearney Range 
to Sylvan Lake on the other side. At 
the top of the range the road threads 
thru bare granite spires that have 
been carved and whittled into fan- 
tastic shapes by the tireless forces 
of Nature. I spent a whole afternoon 
communing with those granite spires, 
while the others appropriated the 
phaeton to drive to the nearest ga- 
rage—the sedan having expired in 
the middle of the road. 


WE STAYED at Sylvan Lake 
Lodge for two nights. A more ideally 
located spot would be hard to find. 
The lake itself is about a half mile 
long, crystal clear, and very deep. 
Formerly a_ [| Continued on page 24 
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@‘‘Not that I go 
around looking for trouble. But trouble 
certainly found me ... and plenty of it. 
That ‘powerful physic’ I took was worse 
than the constipation itself! It churned 
me all up. Tore through me in no time at 
all. Gave me stomach pains and griping. 
I felt like I had a windmill inside me. It 
left me so ‘dragged down’ that I was 
knocked out for the whole day.” 


DEMAND CORRECT TIMING! 


Don’t take chances with harsh, over- 
acting cathartics. You may be sorry if 
you do! Next time you want relief from 
constipation, take a correctly timed 
laxative that’s kind to your system. 
Ex-Lax, for instance. Ex-Lax won’t over- 
act. It’s correctly timed to take 6 to 8 
hours to work. That’s why its action is 
so g-r-a-d-u-a-l and easy. A little tablet 
at night means thorough, but gentle, 
elimination in the morning. No upset. 
No stomach pains. And no feeling of 
weakness. 


A PLEASURE TO TAKE 


Ex-Lax is easy to take. It tastes just like 
delicious chocolate. Moreover, it’s one 
laxative that is equally effective for 
everyone ... the youngsters as well as 
the grown-ups. So ask your druggist for 
a box right now. Ex-Lax will cost you 
only 10c. But you'll probably want the 
economical family-size for 25c. 


Beware of substitutes for Ex-Lax. 
Be sure you get the genuine, spelled 


E-X—L-A-X! 


When Nature forgets — remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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¢ OUR JUNIOR FARMERS - 


Harold and Homer Thieman at the University of Missouri 


They Found Adventure 


By L. E. Troeger 


HomeER and Harold Thieman, Mis- 
souri farm lads, aren’t longing for any 
exciting South Sea escapades. They are 
finding plenty of adventure in their 
everyday tasks. Perhaps fate plays into 
their hands, but more likely the adven- 
tures come as a result of their earnest 
efforts to do their everyday work well. 

The first seeds of their adventures 
were sown when as young boys they en- 
rolled in 4-H livestock projects. Perhaps 
Homer’s longest-to-be-remembered thrill 
came when, as a grand finale to several 
years of training, he led Vanity Queen, a 
splendid heifer, to the grand champion- 
ship of the Polled Shorthorn Show at the 
International Livestock Exposition. Only 
this last victory was needed to give the 
animal an undefeated record thruout the 
season’s hardest circuit. 

After proving himself a capable cattle 
fitter and showman, Homer, the older 
boy, was given the job of taking a herd 
of eleven select Polled Shorthorn cattle 
to Australia for a group of exporters. 

It was while he was awaiting shipment 
from Chicago that the big fire of last 
May broke out in the stockyards, threat- 
ening for a time to sweep over the entire 
city. Homer’s charges were in one of the 


first buildings to be attacked by the 
flames. It was Saturday afternoon, and 
the few workers about were too engrossed 
in their own duties to be of any aid to the 
lone boy. He saw that he would have to 
act quickly if he were to save the valu- 
able animals. He knew they were insured 
but that no amount of money could re- 
place the two International champion 
bulls and two outstanding females of the 
same breed. It was out of the question to 
drive the animals. In the confusion of 
racing fire engines and stampeding 
slaughter cattle, they were sure to be 
scattered and killed. There was just one 
way out, and that was to lead the cattle 
himself. Tho it meant that his own life 
was endangered, he decided tolead them. 

Imagine trying to lead eleven fright- 
ened cattle from an inferno of heat and 
panic! It is almost inconceivable. The 
fact that they were halter-broke and 
were used to Homer was the only thing 
which made it possible for him to lead 
them to safety. Tying the animals in 
something like an eight-horse hitch and 
patting them soothingly as he led them, 
he started. Under stifling clouds of 
smoke and fire, the boy coaxed his ani- 
mals down [ Continued on page 30 


On Australian pasture now graze Homer's Shorthorn charges 
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YOU GET A BIG MARGIN OF 


AVING » SAFETY 


IN THIS WORLD’S FIRST-CHOICE ECONOMY TIRE 


ESS 








yo BET it’s safe to be thrifty 
-when the handsome big 
Goodyear Pathfinder, made by the 
world’s largest tire manufacturer, 
costs no more than maverick tires 
of unknown make and reputation. 


It’s safe to be thrifty — because 

Pathfinder gives you all the time- 

proved safety and mileage fea- 

tures that lead more people to buy 

Goodyear Tires than any other 
the kind. It’s the world’s first-choice 
ind economy tire, bought by more 
sed millions every year! 








the 

ug Extra features prove extra value 
red THE GOODYEAR MARGIN OF SAFETY... 
re- with sure-gripping, road-holding, 
ion center-traction tread that stops 
the your car quickest—affords greater 
, a “pull” off the road. 

1 oO 

ling EXTRA-THICK TREAD... wide, flat, tough 
be -containing extra rubber that in- 
- sures many thousand extra miles. 
‘le 

Tife BLOWOUT PROTECTION ... because of 
ads, patented SUPERTWIST cord in 
sht- every ply, more resilient, more en- 
and during than any other cord. 

we MORE SHOULDER NON-SKID AND 
cau PRISMED SIDEWALLS ... supply more 
al grip in ruts and mud—more “hold” 
sin on curves. 

and . 

em, Every inch a Goodyear 

of Get new Pathfinders now for a 
4 safe summer—the Goodyear name 
e3 


and houseflag on its sturdy side- 
wall guarantee it to be the big- 
gest value obtainable 


at economy prices $5.50 


Starting as low as 














“FARMING THE 
48 STATES WITH 
GOODYEAR” 


New 1936 edition. Con- 
tains money-saving facts 
about Goodyear Tires, 
Belts, Hose on the farm. 
Ask dealer for your copy, 
or write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio. 









IT GIVES YOU 
MORE OF EVERYTHING 


\eJ@r NEW GOODYEAR ALL- 
V'TRACTION TRACTOR TIRE 


50% more traction in all directions 
— 100% more shoulder tread — 48% 
more rubber that means longer wear 
—30% more drawbar pull, proved in 
farm tests—the finest farm tire built! 


FREE 
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Keep the bore of your gun 


‘BRIGHT AS 
A MIRROR 


ORIGINATED BY PETERS 


Shoot FILMKOTE ammunition and the 
bore of your gun will always be mirror- 
bright. For FILMKOTE gives it lasting 
protection against rust and erosion. 


IT COMES CLEAN! 


FILMKOTE is a new and different 
-22, invisibly lubricated by a patented 
process developed by the Peters 
Ballistic Institute. No stickiness — 
FILMKOTE is cleaner handling and 
smoother functioning in any gun. 
And _ super- 
accurate —a modern .22 that will 


Smokeless, rustless. 


give you more sport and a better 
target. PETERS CARTRIDGE 
DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Dept. G-32, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“SPEEDMASTER” 
(TR 


DE-MARE) 


Model 241 Autoload- 
Caliber. 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
Cattle Prices 


By H. M. Conway 


LookING back on the cattle market, 
we see that price trends this year have 
been quite normal but the reverse of a 
year ago. Last year highest prices came 
in late April and early May, and for the 
year prices were relatively low during 
July. This year there has been a tenden- 
cy on the part of many feeders to feed for 
the spring market. Cattle were delayed 
by the severe winter. The inclination for 
feeders to avoid the early summer mar- 
ket has made for relatively large supplies 
of fat cattle during the spring. Also, 
many cattle were fed in areas that nor- 
mally market at that time, and this year 
imports have had more of a bearish effect 
on prices than was the case last year. 
While it is normal for prices of the 
better grades of fed cattle to be season- 
ally low during May, the spread in prices 
this year has been exceptionally narrow. 
The cattle market has been supported 
by a relative shortage of the lower grades 
and by a rather strong demand for 
stockers and feeders. While this situa- 
tion has meant severe losses for many 
cattle feeders, it has considerable bear- 
ing on the prospective cattle market dur- 
ing the balance of the year. In general, 
the crop of fed cattle this season has been 
largely marketed. Considering the re- 
duced movement to feed lots so far this 
year (May 15s), the prospective cattle 
market this summer and fall is relatively 
favorable, particularly for the better 
grades of finished steers and heifers. 


In ANALYZING the prospective sup- 
ply of cattle, feeders should recognize 
that during the first half of this year 15 
percent to 20 percent less feeder cattle 
moved to feed lots than during the same 
period last year, and that the feeder 
movement this year carried a relatively 
large proportion of the heavier weights. 
Many of these cattle were taken out for 
short feeding and have now been mar- 
keted. As compared with a year ago, a 
much smaller proportion of calves was 
taken out, and a much greater summer 
advance in prices is expected. This puts 
long-fed cattle in a strong position and 
makes the situation quite favorable for 
short feeding for this late summer and 


fall. Last year range and pasture condi- 
tions were exceptionally favorable in 
most areas, and that put many cattle in 
slaughter condition. This year pasture 
has been retarded in most areas, thus 
delaying the finishing of grass cattle and 
reducing the proportion that will come 
in direct competition with the better 
grades of fed cattle. 

Considering the cattle situation as a 
whole, the spring market has been rela- 
tively low for the time of the year, and 
has indicated some slight downward 
adjustment in the general level of cattle 
prices. Considering prospective supplies 
and demand conditions, however, all 
cattle are in a relatively strong position, 
particularly cattle with quality and fin- 
ish. The prospective situation is most 
unfavorable for the lower grades of 
slaughter cattle, especially those that 
are not suitable for further feeding and 
have to move into slaughter channels 
during the summer and fall. The market 
for such cattle for some time has been 
supported very much by comparatively 
short supplies of pork, but during the 
balance of this year, hog slaughter will 
be substantially larger than last year. 


Tus year cattle prices will be a direct 
reflection of suppl y and demand changes, 
probably more so than during most re- 
cent years. Consumer buying power is 
expected to hold well during the summer 
and early fall, with a direct bearing on 
the price of beef. Outside of some in- 
creased competition from other foods, 
the cattle market is in a relatively strong 
position from a demand standpoint. It 
is strengthened by the fact that cattle 
numbers are short in many areas, and 
with the increased production of rough- 
age, there will continue a rather strong 
breeding and feeding demand. 

Many farmers from the Cornbelt and 
from the South are in the market for 
cows and heifers and also stocker ani- 
mals to consume pasture and roughage. 
In the West where most of the reduction 
in cattle took place, numbers are rela- 
tively short in many areas and cattle are 
in rather strong hands. In other words, 
there is a demand on the range for m ain- 
taining breeding stock and also growing 
animals. The western calf crop, while 
larger this year, will be in strong hands, 
and if prices are [| Continued on page 30 
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One owner, whose name and address we will 
give you on request, writes us: 


“The Upkeep on 
International Trucks Is About One-third 
That of the Ordinary /Truck” 


Dh 





EN you buy a truck it must satisfy you 

season after season. In the long run there’s a 
difference of hundreds of dollars for your pocket 
between the i truck and the long-lived 
product of International Harvester. Note what 
this owner of six Internationals says: 


“In 1931, we bought our first two Internationals and 
are now using six of them, one-third of our total fleet. 

“We have found that the upkeep on these Internationals 
is about one-third that of the ordinary truck. We drove 
one International 46,000 miles without spending a cent 
for repairs. 

“We had used a number of types of trucks before pur- 
chasing Internationals, but none of them gave us an 
like the economical service that we have chau teas 
these. We know of no other truck made that can 
with Internationals for economy, dependability, and real 
worth. We are sold on International Trucks for life, and 
the selling was done by the trucks themselves.” 


Most farmers own only one truck, but it is only when you 
can compare performance that you know which delivers 
economy and lasting satisfaction. This man used other 
makes before coming to International and he is still com- 
paring them. He is sold on Internationals for life. Such 
evidence is your sure guide. All claims must stand aside 
when the International owner tells his story. Be an Inter- 
national owner yourself. Visit International branch 
or dealer and invest in low-cost ° 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 








Two Illustrations Above: The International 
Model C-30, the most economical 1-ton truck 
on the market. For live stock or citrus fruit 


or any other real farm hauling job, ask to 
have this model demonstrated. 
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BUYS NEW 
LOW-PRICED 
DODGE TRUCK 


“MY SAVINGS IN 
GAS ALONE WILL 
PAY FOR A NEW 
ROOF ON THE 
BARN’ Sis C.Laney 


**7-) EFORE I bought my new truck, I had 

a showdown,” writes C. Laney of 
Kansasville, Wisc. “I checked up on all 
three of the lowest-priced trucks to see 
which one offered the biggest dollar-for- 
dollar value. I picked a Dodge truck and I 
am certainly glad I did because my sav- 
ings in gas alone will pay for a new roof 
on the barn. I am saving money on oil and 
tires, too, and I found out what people 
mean when they say you can’t equal a 
Dodge for dependability. I haven’t spent 
a penny yet for repairs.” . 

And although a Dodge truck will save 
you moncy every mile you drive it, Dodge 
trucks are now priced right down with the 
lowest. Just think! The big, 6-cylinder, 136” 
W. B. Dodge chassis is now only $505*. 


310: 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without 
notice. Special equipment, including dual wheels on 1%- 
fon, extra. Easy terms oladly arrenged to fit your budget, 
at low cost, through Commercia! Credit Company. 


Dependable HODGE TRUCKS 
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Gust Nelmark 


Marvin Kruse 


HONORS 


Avonell Blue 


YoutH ran away with the honors this 
month! We are happy to present nine 
representative winners: The little lady 
with the charming smile and the well- 
filled egg basket is Avonell Blue, prize 
winner in the school class at the Men- 
tone, Indiana, egg show. To her right are 
Cecil Carr of Clarinda, Iowa, recently 
elected president of lowa’s F. F. A., and 
Robert Parmele of Davenport, Iowa, 
whose record of his father’s 240-acre 
farm won him a new tractor and first 
place in the 1935 national 4-H Club farm- 
accounting contest. In the center are Gust 
Nelmark of Alango, Minnesota, sweep- 
stakes winner in the F. F. A. project of 
northeastern Minnesota, and Marvin 
Kruse, new president of Nebraska’s F. 
F. A. Ralph Risley, Ray Kixmiller, and 
Travis Porter ranked as best poultry- 
and egg-judging team at the annual 4-H 
roundup at Purdue University. Carol 
Nelson of the Sisseton, South Dakota, 
high school, was the high point winner 
in all Smith-Hughes home-economics 
contests at South Dakota state college. 


Carol Nelson 


Left, Indiana egg judges 




















CAPTAIN FRANK..THERES 
AN OLD DERELICT 
DOWN THERE. LETS 


K HAWKS, HOLDER OF 214 
RDS, AND HIS TWO YOUNG 
AND JANET. CHARTER 
THE AIR HAWKS, ARE 
THE JAPANESE SEA. 


CAPTAIN FRAN 
AVIATION RECO 
FRIENDS. a4 
MEMBERS O 

NOW FLYING OVER 
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GEE! AROUND THE OCEANS. WHEN LY BACK TO OUR HIDEOUT, AND HOLD GET IN THAT PLANE. YOURE GOING 


"OH. THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF \| \ pT \ 

THESE OLD DERELICTS FLOATING HERE - IVE GOT A BETTER PLAN. WELL CAPTURE Sm 7 SHUT UP, YOU.AN 7 \, sd 
SOMEBODY SENDS OUT A _ ' 

WARSHIP AND BLOWS THEM i » 
UP. WELL, LETS G s %..<} WY 
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3 YOU FLY WHERE! YZ | WELL TAKE THESE BEAUTIES 
/LLTIE UP THESE \ TELL YOU..AND DONT | Wor or Rage : / TO THE JAPANESE POLICE. AND 
TRY ANY FUNNY . . : ie A SHORT RADIO FLASH WILL 

BUSINESS, EITHER! YOUNGSTERS A | ~ PS BRING ENOUGH PLANES TO 
THERES NOTHING #4 ——— ° : WIPE OUT THAT GANG OF 
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KS PUTS Fes 

UDDENLY CAPTAIN HAW 
THE PLANE INTO A BARREL ROLL. ” 


THE SMUGGLERS ARE nue , 
AGAINST THE METAL WALL OF ; WA wHew! was | 
PLANE, KNOCKED UNCONSCIOUS. P , SCARED! BUT IT 
JERRY AND JANETS BONDS HOLD y 3} TAKES MORE THAN 


TS. AN : THAT TO GET AHEAD 
THEM SAFELY TO THEIR SEA NY | BLOF You, (APT. FRANK! 


BEE TNE WEL, THEY WERENT Boys and Girls!—JOIN CAPTAIN FRANK’S AIR HAWKS! 


ANY GLADDER THAN | 
POLICE YOU AIR HAWKS EATIN 
SURE WERE| AM TO GET THESE | pewry oF THEM, THEY TASTE } AND MANY OTHER 
POSTS BRAN FLAKES,\ PLENTY OF THEM. THEY TASTE FREE PRIZES! 
GLAD TO [pos THEY TASTE GoOD!\ PREAT AND ARE GOOD FOR as ES! 
GET THOSE jo >” : TOO!, O join. i . 
, suecuaee ZT ame just fill in the coupon 
it and send it with 1 Post’s 40% 
pede pa pete Bran Flakes box-top to Captain 
chanceforboysand Frank Hawks. He will then enroll 
nee ore brand you in his Air Hawks and send you 
Bike—absolutely your official Wing-Badge. If you 
aia) 5 Wh: ee haem) re want the Membership Ring, send 
si =i : ite ; »: Capt. Frank and three box-tops. 
COMING, IN AN EARLY ISSUE OF THIS MAGAZINE :"THE \ ar oy his Air Hawks, He will also tell you all about the 
LOST VALLEY OF TIBET“ ANOTHER ADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN e will give you all sais 


FRANK. JERRY AND JANET, ON THEIR WORLD FLIGHT K the details... tell Free Bike Contest! ... and send 


you how easily you “ats > 4 P 
zanwinone ofthese catalog of dozens of valuable free 


JUST TASTE THIS DELICIOUS ==. "pee Socishiuonceubrsonsin ae 
! ld ~ , , LC, 

NUT-LIKE FLAVOR! ote = 
SHIP RING, 24- IN OFFICIAL AIRHAWKS 


How you'll love these crunchy, golden sed carat gold fin- J ENV WING-BADGE, Gleam. 
flakes with the delicious, nut-like flavor! <i one eee 75 oe a ae 
But more than that, eaten daily, they help woomn. Fes ber Se Pres wn aden te 
keep you fit! For they help supply the bulk & BOX-TOPS. 1 BOX-TOP. 
food many modern Pe ree ee ee ee 
dietslack. Adequate CAPT. FRANK HAWKS 
bulk is necessary ©/o Post's 40% Bran Flakes, Battle Creek, Michigan 8. F. 7-36 
for keeping fit. Here are. ... Post’s 40% Bran Flakes box-tops. Send 
ae me:— Wing-Badge....; Ring.... (Check what you 
P La Ny 40% Brow ge jc le want.) Also catalog and rules of Free Bike C calant. 


_ tf uine fleece lined, 
Flakes—the origi- With goggles. This 
nal bran flakes— is but one of the 

° dozens of wonder- 
right away. A Post ful free prizes Capt. 
eee r Frank has for all 
Cereal made by his Air Hawks. (Offer good only in U.S.A. Expires Dec. 31, 1936) 
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“WHEN IT’S HITTING RIGHT 
WE’RE NEAR ENOUGH 
TO EVERYTHING” 


When the family car is cocked and primed 
and ready to go, then life on the farmhold is 
more likely to be smooth and pleasant. 

Nobody knows better than the average 
dirt farmer just what the Purolator Oil Filter 
means to good motor performance. He 
knows how it has doubled the time between 
tractor overhauls. He knows how the dirt 
and grit and small metal particles and hard 
carbon get into the crankcase, are taken by 
the oil stream into the engine’s closely fitted 
moving parts and there grind away at valves, 
and cylinder walls, and bearings. 

There are just two things we'd like to re- 
mind farmers today: 


Ist—RENEW THE PUROLATOR 
ON YOUR PASSENGER CAR 
AFTER 8000 MILES OF SERVICE 


This is because your Purolator will be full 
of the deadly sludge it has removed in that 
length of driving. 


2nd—LOOK UNDER THE HOOD 
AND SEE IF YOUR CAR IS 
PUROLATOR EQUIPPED ... 


and if it isn’t, take up the matter with your 
Service Station. There is a Purolator for 
practically every automobile job. As an in- 
stance, a new and genuine Purolator Oil 
Filter has recently been engineered for Ford 
V 8’s—Passenger Cars or Trucks. It is a 
beautiful job, with a price to you of only 
$3.25 —- including everything necessary for 
installation. 

These are good suggestions and we know 
you ll take them. Motor Improvements Inc., 
Newark, N. J., makers of 


PUROLATOR 


The Oil Filter on Your Motorcar 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 
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Summer's Growing Time 


Tuomas HOOD says, “Summer is 
gone on swallow’s wings.’ Certainly 
summer is, of all times of the year, the 
growing time. In those delightful hours 
when we may walk without the burden 
of heavy coats, with the sunshine on our 
bared heads, and the warm brown earth 
beneath our feet, we may grow in a dif- 


Hand-wrought in iron, this graceful can- 
delabra is as artistic as a Chopin nocturne 


Who has greater appreciation of growing 
things than our girls who live among them? 


ferent way. We do prize this summer 
growing time even more because it is, 
as the poet says, “gone on swallow’s 
wings.” It isn’t here half long enough. 

There are so many ways in which we 
can grow in summer, but I think it offers 
us, of all the seasons of the year, the best 
time to grow a little by ourselves. It 
gives us time for solitude. 

Now, we are all social people. It is good 
to learn to live with one another. How- 
ever, the corn grows in quietness, and 
you and I must sometimes take a golden 
half an hour from our day to see how we 
are getting along with ourselves and 
with God. Plan your days so that when 
winter again piles its cold blanket about 
the eaves of the house, you will have 
warm memories of summer’s growing 
hours and glorious days outdoors. 

On some summer afternoon when 
mother does not need you, slip away to 
the wood lot and watch the little birds 
and “beasties” of the countryside. You 
will find that it is not always the gaily 
colored bird which sings the sweetest. 
Then you will find yourself thinking that 
it is not always the beautiful person wh 
is giving the most to his friends. When 
you find yourself having thoughts like 
that, you’ll know you are growing silently. 

So many of our days are spent hurry- 
ing. Let us not stunt our summer’s grow- 
ing time by rushing madly thru it. A 
country doctor was going to a neighbor- 
ing city by boat. His friends said, “Why 
don’t you go by plane? You'll be therein 
go minutes!” The country doctor smiled 
and said, “I don’t want to get anywhere 
that fast.” That country doctor was 
that simple and delightful country per- 
son, Doctor Dafoe. The foremost cit! 
zens of that hurrying, roaring city, New 
York, found in [ Continued on page 4 
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It costs real money to have to 
quench your engine’s thirst with 
another quart or two of oil every 
few hundred miles. 


Is there a way to spare yourself 
this trouble and expense? There 
is. And thousands of farmers have 
already found it... in the New 
Texaco Motor Oil. 


An entirely different kind of oil, 
it covers each bearing surface with 
a film that acts like a protective 
wrapping... a lasting film that 
actually resists burning up under the 
highest engine temperatures! 

It is called ‘*Furfural’d Film.”’ 
furfural is a new refining material. 
Treated by the Furfural Process, 
New Texaco Motor Oil has a 
stronger film. None of the Fur- 
fural remains in the oil. It is a// 
lubricant. . . no waste. 


Those gummy, molasses-like 
elements in ordinary oil are entirely 
“washed”? away... leaving New 
Texaco Motor Oil absolutely clean 


. . . free to lubricate your engines 
thoroughly and completely... despite 
the longer time it lasts! 

Your nearest Texaco station or 
dealer has New Texaco Motor Oil 
in the exact SAE grade that the 
manufacturer of your car or truck 
recommends for use right now. 
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Under the Mims 


Hawley lropper 


SUN AND RAIN 


World’s coolest hat—the improved, American- 
ized tropical helmet—for work, sport or dress. 
The Hawley Tropper Sun and Rain Hat insv- 
LATES your head against the hot sun. Air-cooled 
—RAIN-PROOF—feather-light. Keeps your head 
12 degrees cooler than ordinary summer hats 
—25 degrees cooler than going hatless. Shades 
eyes, protects neck. So strong it outlasts several 
ordinary hats. Washable. White or tan. Cloth 
covered $1 to $3; others 25¢ to 50c. Also 
At dealers’ 


everywhere; or order from us sending dealer’s 


models for women and boys. 


name. Postage prepaid on orders for $1 and 
over. Head band adjustable to fit all heads. 
Hawley Products Co., St. Charles, Illinois. 


The Hawley Tropper is made by a special process un- 
der numerous patents issued and patents applied for. 





ABSORBINE WILL 
RELIEVE THAT SPRAIN! 


Horses like Absorbine—they know how 
fast it relieves inflamed tendons, swol- 
len knees, ankles and bruised muscles 
and strains—takes away the pain—lets 
them work during treatment. Won’t 
blister or remove hair. Economical be- 
cause a little goes so far. $2.50 a bottle 
at all druggists. 

. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 








TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60°° A WEEK 


National company needs more men at once to 

make regular tals on local routes. No experience 
ied. rate on our capi 

everything; give 

car as bonus. R 


. Be) 
you brand new vere 
for FREE Facts 
1874™ 


ush name on tcar: 
TALBERT MILLS 
h, Cinch tt, Ohio 
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Vacationing Westward 


. 


valley, it was created artificially about 
forty years ago by the construction of a 
narrow dam at the upper end where the 
Lodge is located. There is an old man 
still living in the vicinity who used to 
graze his horses in that valley. Friday 
morning the bride and I climbed Hear- 
ney Peak. Bill started out with us but 
after a quarter mile of it he decided he’d 
go back and get a horse. After all, it’s a 
seven-mile trip. But whether it’s four 
miles up and three back, or four back 
and three,up we couldn’t agree. As a 
matter of fact, relations were a little 
strained when we finally reached the 
bottom. For I am an advocate of the 
keep-going-and-get-it-over-with school 
of mountain climbing, while the bride is 
strongly in favor of the well-known sit- 
down-and-rest-a-minute system. 


Assou JT ten o’clock Saturday morning 
we packed up and hit the road again, 

driving out thru Hill City and Pactola 
to Deadwood, where we lunched. Dead- 
wood has one of the most colorful histo- 
ries of towns in the West. Before the 
discovery of gold, Deadwood Gulch was 
as wild and impenetrable as any spot in 
the Black Hills. A tangled mass of under- 
growth beneath a skeleton forest of 
gaunt gray pines, long dead, made it the 
last spot on earth that anyone would 
pick to build a city. But those gold-mad 
prospectors not only picked it but turned 
around and named the site for the very 
factor that made it so uninviting. 

That afternoon we took our last look 
at the Black Hills via Spearfish Canyon. 
That night we stayed in Gillette, Wyo- 
ming, where we learned to our surprise 
that the cow boys get just as big a thrill 
out of a Western movie as do the kids 
from the Middlewest. 

Sunday by eleven we had reached the 
Big Horn Mountains. They were dry 
and parched after the summer’s drought 
but still splendid. Their national reputa- 
tion has suffered because of the proximi- 
ty to Yellowstone Park. And it is true 
that they do not rank in unusual scenic 
effects with the latter. But if one prefers a 
western vacation of camping, fishing, and 
riding, to mere sight-seeing, the Big Horns 
are far more satisfactory than the Park, 
which is more of a sight-seer’s mecca. 

On the western edge of the mountains 
is the little town of Ten Sleep, Wyoming. 
That name alone would make it worth 
investigating. It comes from the Indian 
designation of the spot, a favorite camp- 
ing site of theirs, ten days’ march, or ten 
sleeps, from the Shoshone Mountains 
and Yellowstone Park. 

A few miles out of town Bill hit a 
bump so hard it jarred the exhaust pipe 
loose. From then on you could hear him 
at a distance of two miles. In Thermop- 
olis, Wyoming, we stopped to inquire 
about the distance to Cody, only to 
learn that we had started out of Worland 
on the wrong end of Highway 20, and 
were some thirty miles farther away 
than we were before. The outcries that 
greeted this astonishing bit of informa- 
tion were blasphemous indeed! But 
there was nothing to do but retrace our 
steps. So back we went, figuring every 
fifteen minutes how far we'd have been 
if we hadn’t gone to Thermopolis. 


[ Continued from page 


Monday, we started up Shosh 
Canyon in a quiet, civilized manner | 
fitting respectable tourists. But ten m 
above the dam the exhaust pipe bri 
loose again and once more our cara\ 
took on the auditory aspects of a fleet of 
trucks. Shattering the hallowed sleey 
long-dead Indian gods, we boomed thru 
the west gate of the Park and roared 
past Yellowstone Lake to Canyon Ju: 
tion, where we landed at high noon. Of 
the wonders of Yellowstone I shall sa, 
but little. Everyone has read of Old 
Faithful, the hot springs, the falls, and 
the canyon. In Yellowstone more than 
any place I’ve ever been the air is charged 
with the tension of American Tourist 
dom. People scramble from one spot to 
the next, hop out of their cars, grab the 
view, snap their cameras, climb back in 
with a “Well, we've seen that” smile of 
satisfaction, and rush on. I’m not being 
superior either. We were as bad as the 
rest. It’s simply an undercurrent of ten 
sion that the most phlegmatic of dispo- 
sitions can’t withstand. By August even 
the Rangers’ tempers. are worn and fraz 
zled. Behind the Information Desk at 
Old Faithful is a sign three feet high 
telling the hour and minute when the 
famous old geyser will put on its next 
performance. Yet in the fifteen minutes | 
stood there no less than three women 
came breathlessly forward to ask, “When 
is Old Faithful going off?’ 


We LASTED two days. You can’t see 
the Park in two days! I know that. But 
nevertheless Tuesday evening we headed 
south for Jackson Lake. By this time the 
free-wheeling control on the sedan had 
ceased to function, and, as a result, it was 
impossible to shift to second for braking 
So all the way down to the lake we could 
smell the brakes as far as we could hear 
the car. But we did get there by sun 
down. We even got to California a few 
days later, but I must admit we were 
all a bit surprised. 

Teton Park, which we drove thru 
Wednesday morning, is one of the newest 
in Uncle Sam’s national park system. 
For sheer breath- taking beauty the Te- 
ton Mountains are without a peer in this 
country. They are the only range I’ve 
ever seen that really look as I had al- 
ways imagined mountains would. There 
are no intervening foothills to lessen the 
effect of their height. Without a break, 
they rise 6,000 feet straight out of the 
deep blue waters of Jenny, Leigh, and 
Jackson Lakes, to a height of more than 
two miles: great gaunt masses of barren 
sun-washed gr anite, jagged and elemen- 

tal against the sky. ““Dream mountains, 
the bride called them, and they are ex- 
actly that in every respect. 


Ax JUT eleven we dropped down into 
the Jackson Hole country around Jack- 
son, Wyoming. In 1828 because David 
E. Jackson passed the winter in this sec- 
tion, his partner W. L. Sublette, referred 
to it as Jackson’s Hole. Ever since then 
the name has stuck. 

At noon we started bravely forth to 
climb the Teton Pass. Of all the grades 
I’ve ever met that one is the toughest. 
Four miles at a thirty degree angle 1s 
hard going. For | Continued on page 2¢ 
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ie THESE homely words you hear expressed the 
self-reliant spirit of one of the foremost in- 
dustries of the nation, the American railroads. 


They’re driving ahead to new triumphs in service 
and efficiency — going after business, and getting 
it, in a way to make any railroad man justly proud. 


Of course the recent lean years have not been 
easy; they have been tough for the railroads just 
as they have for almost any other business you 


can name. 


But in face of tough times these dependable car- 
riers have made their bid for increased business 





GO PLACES—NOW — BY _TRAIN 


Rates are low—Safety, Speed and 


Comfort higher than ever before! 


N° other transportation in 
the world can match the 
American railroads for speed 
with safety. And every modern 
convenience contributes to 
your comfort when you go by 
rail. Practically all through 
trains are air-conditioned — 
cleaner, quieter, healthier. You 
have modern lighting, excellent 
food, comfortable seats, plenty 





of room 
to move 


around, 





and you 
get there on schedule. Yet with 
all the improvements railroads 
offer today, fares have been 
steadily lowered. When you 
plan a trip for business or 
pleasure—call the nearest 
ticket office for new low rates. 
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by stepping up 
freight train speed 
by 43 %, by cutting 
the running time 
of passenger trains, 
and by increasing 
their comfort by 
air-conditioning, 
which means great- 
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er cleanliness, restful quiet, safe agreeable travel 


at its best. 


And at the same time there has steadily gone 

forward a vast program of improvement which 
only a man who works on the railroad could 
see and appreciate in full — $172,000,000 in- 
vested in the past six years in laying heavier 
rails—a third of a billion dollars spent during 
the same period in new track construction and 
more than three billions put into right-of-way 
maintenance — all of which make faster sched- 
ules possible with safety. 


Yes, a lot has been happening to the railroads 
—astonishingly more than most people realize 
— wouldn’t it be a good idea next time you 
have a trip to make, to go by rail? 


We believe if you'll look about you with a 
friendly eye, you'll discover surprising evidence 
of how superbly the job is being done! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN IRATLROADS 


HEADQUARTERS: Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
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WANT AUBURN * AUSTIN «+ CHRYSLER 


BETTER ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE 





8) 


USE THE 
SPARK PLUGS 
ENGINEERS 
of Lele}-) - 


FORD * GRAHAM 


HUPMOBILE 


LINCOLN * LINCOLN-ZEPHYR 


PACKARD * PIERCE-ARROW 


PLYMOUTH + REO 


STUDEBAKER 


TERRAPLANE 


WILLYS 


eSOTO +» DODGE 


DUESENBERG 


HUDSON 


. LAFAYETTE 


i gre is a roll call of American motor cars whose engineers specify 


Champion Spark Plugs as standard factory equipment in recogni- 


tion of their better performance and dependability. In Europe, too, 


Champions are the choice of the majority of the large volume car 


producers. Surely when you need new spark plugs you can do no better 


than to be guided by the choice of the majority of automotive engineers 


—of practically every racing champion for the past thirteen years. 


ERRED ABROA 


For greater economy and max- Champion Spork Plugs are first 
imum performance in your auto- choice of leading tractor manu- 
mobile, remove wasteful, inef- facturers. Replace worn-out 
ficient spark plugs and install spark plugs in your tractor with 
a new set of Chompions every new Champions—save fuel and 
ten thousand miles. get more power. 
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Farm owners must have engines 
that operate efficiently at all 
times, under varying loads and 
conditions. Install Champions 
to moke your truck engine a 
better performing engine. 
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| Continued from page 24)| 


practicable purposes that’s four miles 
straight upsFértunately the phaeton got 
too hot a half a mile from the top, so we 
had to stop a while. We heard no pant. 
ing roar from the sedan behind us. 
we turned around and threaded our way 
down the hairpin curves. A mile fron 
the bottom we came upon our “‘pride of 
Detroit’”’—stalled again. I shall not dwe] 
long on the trials and tribulations of that 
next four hours. Sufficient that, after 
three more running starts from the bot 
tom which ended in the same spot each 
time, we turned around and limped back 
into Jackson. The mechanic there was a 
practical man. After soaking us $3 for 
overhauling the fuel pump he eventually 
got to the seat of the trouble by the sim 
ple expedient of placing a wet rag over 
the shield which protects said pump. Ac- 
tually that was all that was needed in the 
first place. But you can’t make any 
money selling wet rags to motorists! Th¢ 
old crate finally conquered Teton Pass 
That night we stayed in Idaho Falls. 


EarLy Friday morning we passed out 
of the Mormon farming district, and late 
afternoon found us outside of Las Vegas 
clocking off the last miles of a beauti- 
ful drive thru the desert. As soon as we 
were located in town we drove out to 
Boulder Dam. The dam, like Rushmore 
Memorial,-catches everyone unprepared. 
You come primed with pictures and 
statistics, but still it takes your breath 
away. You can’t conceive of its size 
without seeing it. As a purely scenic 
wonder I think it ranks with the Grand 
Canyon and Niagara Falls. But above 
and beyond that is the stunning realiza- 
tion that it is man-made. Those others 
are creations of Nature; this is the cre- 
ation of man. That’s what sends chills of 
excitement running up your spine. 
Guides have given up trying to impress 
the visitors with figures which are so big 


| they don’t mean anything. Instead they 
| translate them by some familiar yard- 


stick. They tell you that if all the con- 
crete in the dam were put into a stand- 
ard two-car highway it would extend 
from Florida to San Diego. Or if all the 


| steel were loaded on one freight train 


the engine would be pulling into Boulder 
City as the caboose left Kansas City 


| And when you finally tear yourself away 
| and head back for Las Vegas your imag- 


ination is so badly taxed that you feel as 
if the gross tonnage of the dam itself 
were piled upon your weary shoulders. 

And yet with all this marveling at 
Boulder Dam we crossed 300 miles of 
the Mojave Desert in six hours the next 
day and didn’t give it a second thought. 
Seventy-five years ago a man and his 
family spent eight boiling days accom- 
plishing the same distance. 

From San Bernardino to Los Angeles, 
I regaled the bride with tales of Califor- 
nia wonders. The President of the All 
Year Club himself couldn’t have done 
better. But the climax came outside of 
Pasadena when she called my attention 
to the blimp which spends its days float- 
ing over L. A. County. 

“Sure,” I shouted disdainfully. “My 
gosh, they grow everything out here!” 
and tomy dying day I’ll never be allowed 
to forget that incident. 
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BRICAS MO.f G-BaAR 








MELVIN PURVIS, young lawyer who 
became America’s Ace G-Man... 
who directed the capture of Dill- 
inger, “Pretty Boy” Floyd, “Baby 
Face” Nelson, and others. Mr. 
Purvis reveals here methods used 
in capturing criminals. Names, 
of course, have been changed. 
As today’s story opens, Leo 
Orman, owner of the $300,000 
Bokhara Diamond, has reported 
to the police that it had been 
stolen. The G-Men do not usually 
concern themselves with what 
the underworld calls a “jewel 
grab.” But Melvin Purvis was 














IT'S AN OUTRAGE! OF COURSE IM 
INSURED... BUT THIS ROBBER 

HAS THE NERVE TO WRITE THAT 
BECAUSE HE CANT DISPOSE OF 
MY DIAMOND--HE‘LL SELL 
IT BACK TO ME AT HALF 
PRICE --- $150,000! 








“WE HAD THE LETTER MICRO-ANALYZED 
AT ONCE. EVERY TYPEWRITER PRINTS 
DIFFERENTLY, YOU KNOW, EVEN IF (TS 
EXACTLY THE SAME MAKE - ---AND 
THE AAICROSCOPE SHOWS THE 
DIFFERENCE.” 













FROM TWO TYPEWRITERS OF THE 
SAME MODEL... EXACTLY ALIKE TO 
THE NAKED EYE -- BUT THE 



























































































































































































































































k called in when... MICROSCOPE KNOWS THE DIFFERENCE 
a 
T *| HAD MY MAGNIFYING GLASS IN AT THE BUREAU OF ANALYSIS.... 
y JACK, | HATE TO ADMIT MY HAND AND HAPPENED TO GLANCE 
1- T--BUT WE'RE STUMPED! THROUGH IT AT ORMAN'S LETTER” YES, MR. PURVIS, THE SAME M 
er WE'VE RUN DOWN EVERY TYPEWRITER THAT WAS USED 
C- CLUE FOR S00 mies! 9 , FOR THE ROBBER'S NOTETO / 
1e , A QZ oe: ORMAN--WAS USED FOR < | 
a oy FD - ORMAN'S LETTER 10 YOu! / Ge 
ie CHIEF, HERE'S A LETTER ee WHAT'S THIS? THAT \\ THATS ENOUGH---- 
f| FROM ORMAN--SAYS WE'RE TYPE LOOKS FAMILIAR THIS CASE 1S SOLVED 
HH NOT GETTING ANYWHERE AND UNDER THE MAGNIFYING, 
WANTS THE INSURANCE GLASS. 
COMPANY TO BUY BACK THE J ‘ 
it DIAMOND FROM THE ROBBER} —— 
te WHO GRABBED IT! “ef MEY, 7 
as — : 
- a, 
ve | 
to 1 x = = 
re WELL, ORMAN- -HERE’S THE DIAMOND, RIGHT .«. AND THAT WAS THE END OF LEO ORMAN! ee res eae 
d. OUT OF YOUR OWN SAFE! YOUR LITTLE SAY------ IM GLAD TO SEE BOTH YOU POST TOASTIES PACKAGE. @ 
* [| SCHEME TO COLLECT $150,000 ON A FAKE YOUNGSTERS PITCH INTO THOSE POST THERE ARE MICKEY MOUSE 
‘h JEWEL GRAB HAS FAILED! “gp TOASTIES! ITS JUST THE STUFF FOR TOYS ON EVERY BOX. 
“ ma 12- cai ~ MEMBERS OF MY JUNIOR G-MAN CorPs! faved 
; - or ae ay a Le’ ; 
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. BOYS AND GIRLS! JOIN MY JUNIOR G-MAN CORPS! 
d FLL SEND YOU FREE THE OFFICIAL JUNIOR G-MAN BADGE, PLACE 
id YOUR NAME ON THE SECRET ROLL AT HEADQUARTERS, SEND YOU A 
he BIG EXCITING BOOK THAT TELLS ALL ABOUT CLUES, SECRET CODES, 
in INVISIBLE WRITING, FINGERPRINTS... ALL“INSIDE INFORMATION” THAT 
er G-MEN KNOW!..ALSO A BIG CATALOG LISTING MANY SWELL FREE 
,. PRIZES EVERY BOY AND GIRL WILL WANT! CLIP THE COUPON Now! 
ay le 
/ c, ‘ 
£- G A Pty oO 
as OOTY Fh WHY MELVIN PURVIS 
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ye y T 
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of Oasties Packages with coupon at - They’re crisp, delicious, golden- OF, 8 
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DOUBLE 
PROTECTION 


For Your fkitle$ 


HARD WAX 
LUBRICANT 


Lengthens Barrel Life 


Makes Super-X 


EXTRA-CLEAN 
In Hands and Rifle 


EXTRA 
PROTECTION 
Through Patented 
LUBALOY 
Coating 
(lubricating alloy) 


AFEGUARD the accuracy of your rifle with the 


Above cartridge— Actual 
photograph of cross-sectioned 
edge of Super-X bullet, mag- 
nifed 1,500 times. Note wax 
lubricant and Lubaloy coating 
on bullet—double protection 


creases and 


DOUBLE protection provided by Super-X .22’s! 


The invisible wax lubricant lengthens barrel life! In- 
rolongs accuracy! It is a hard, smooth wax 
— not a sticky grease. Will not pick up lint and grit! 


The Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) coating on the bullets 
revents leading! Makes possible the use of softer lead 


Sot yous site! Galles which, unlike hard lead bullets, conform per- 
fectly to the bore and mushroom as soon as they begin 


to penetrate! 


Super-X cartridges are theEXTRA-CLEAN. 22’s! CLEAN 
in your hands! CLEAN oF ng rifle! Super-X non-corro- 


sive priming keeps the ri 
Longer range, greater power, higher speed and easier 


stalking are yours with Super-X! You get more shots 
and drop more pests! Let us tell you more about them. 


Today! 


e bore free from rust. 


Mail the Coupon! 


eee ee Ce Pe ee ee eS ee ee 


Western Cartridge Company, Dept. G-11 East Alton, Illinois 
Please mail free leaflets containing full particulars of Super-X, the EXTRA-CLEAN .22 that provides 
DOUBLE protection for rifles, 





ORCHARD PROFITS increased using cull apples 
for cider and vinegar. Ci- 
der and grape presses, graters, pumps, filters, supplies. 
Booklet C how to keep cider sweet and make vinegar 
quickly free. PALMER BROS., COS COB, CONN. 





= SCOURS 


‘IN CALVES 
: BE Prevented 2 
FREE BOOK “vou 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Dept.S, © Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Drop a card to above address 
and this free book will guide 
you in raising better calves. 


THE BETTER WAY TO FEED CALVES 
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FARMS PAY in Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 

tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
High producing crops and livestock. Write for lists 
and Zone of Plenty Book. 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. 729, G.N.Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





MINUTES 


FOR RELIEF FROM CONSTIPATION 


When constipated, chew delicious FEEN-A- 
MINT for three minutes. The act of chewing 
makes this laxative far more satisfactory. 
Children and grown folks like this better way 
to relief from constipation. Non-habit-form- 
ing, economical, 15¢ and 25c a box. 


FEEN-A-MINT 


THE CHEWING-GUM LAXATIVE 








Breed News 
By J. C. Holbert 


HampsHires. The Indiana State 
Swine Breeders have started an interest- 
ing project in connection with the I: 
ana State Fair. Five prizes will be award 
ed for the five top litters. The basis for 
awards will be as follows: 6624 per: 
for the weight of the litters at weaning 
time, and 33)4 percent for the placings 
in the show ring won by the boars and 
gilts of litters selected. The weight of 
the litters must be taken between 
and 62 days after birth, in the presence 
of impartial witnesses. 


ALBUM. Each year the management 
of the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, prepares a Review and 
Album as a permanent record of the 
show. The 1935 volume is now ready. 
It sells for $1 a copy and may be ob- 
tained from B. H. Heide, Secretary, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

GUERNSEYS. Members of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, con- 
vened in annual session, heard a highly 
satisfactory report from Secretary Kar! 
Musser. A new high record for the past 
| five-year period had been established for 
new breeders—a total of 1,776. Trans. 
fers showed an increase of 22 percen 
over the previous year, and the he 
register an increase of 12 percent. The 
increase in testing exceeded any previous 
year. Five new world’s records have been 
completed. John C. Ames, North Eas- 
ton, Massachusetts, was elected presi- 
dent. William H. Caldwell, Peterboro, 
New Hampshire, and Charles L. Hill, 
Rosendale, Wisconsin, were re-elected 
vice presidents. H. C. Horneman, Dan- 
ville, Illinois, and H. W. Leeds, Westville, 
New Jersey, were re-elected members of 
the executive committee, and Emerson 
J. Poag, Detroit, Michigan, was elected 
to executive committee to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by Mr. Ames’ elevation to the 
presidency. Death took a heavy toll from 
the membership last year, the most re- 
cent being that of D. D. Tenney whose 
work on the executive committee and as 
a breeder in combining Gerar and Cher 
ub blood lines gave him a prominent 
place in Guernsey history. 


She set a price record 


PERCHERONS. Three hundred and 
sixty-seven Percherons were sold in 3! 
public auctions this spring in 13 different 
states bringing a total of $104,022.28 
making an average price of $283.44 
Stallions sold from $125 to $725. Mares 
and fillies sold from $115 to $710. 

Rookwood Farm, Ames, Iowa, estab- 
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lished a new price record for Percheron 
fillies under a year old. C. F. Curtiss, 
proprietor of Rookwood Farm, recently 
sold to Lynnwood Farm, Carmel, Indi- 


ana, Rookwood Carnine. She was sired | 


by Carsellus, owned by the Iowa State 
College, dam by Ellen, and Ellen was 
sired by Konolin and he was by the great 
Kontact. The price was $1,500. 


IN MEMORY. James Price of Ona- 
laska, Wisconsin, recently passed away. 
He was born in Herefordshire, England. 
He came to America in 1890 and was a 
prominent figure in feeding and breeding 


Hereford cattle. Such bulls as Bonnie | 


Brae 3rd and Bonnie Brae 41st were suc- 
cessfully used by him and his son in their 
breeding operations on their farm at 
Onalaska, Wisconsin. 


ANGUS. At J. Garrett Tolan’s annual 
spring sale at the Illinois State Fair Park 
s8 head sold for an average of $221.12. 


The feature of the sale was the show bull, | 


Fileenmere 87th, sired by the great 
breeding bull, Eileenmere 32nd, and out 
of a daughter, Eileenmere 4th. He was 
purchased by Bethel Farm, Pine Plains, 
N. Y., for $2,025. Tolan won the prize 
for the best 10 head at the International 
Livestock Exposition in 1935 and bred 
both grand champions. 


DAIRY COWS. Two equal lots of 
dairy cows at the Michigan experiment 
station were fed over a period of four 
months to determine if alfalfa hay sup- 
plies all the needed proteins. Cows fed a 
complex protein mixture produced only 
slightly more than those on exclusive 
alfalfa protein and maintained their 
body weight equally well. 


WOOL. Sheep raisers may rejoice that 
wool is now in probably the strongest 
statistical position on record, according 
to A. W. Zelomek, economist of the 
International Statistical Bureau. He 
says, ‘ Most of the factors that were re- 
sponsible for the tremendous consump- 
tion total in 1935 are not as potent to- 
day; yet I might say that the aggregate 
lor 1936 may exceed general expecta- 
tions, providing that prices are not ad- 
vanced unduly.” A sharp price advance, 


' 


he believes, would cut into consumption. 


Wheat Harvest 


Who does not love a field of ripened 
_wheat? 
Mellowed and chaste it stands—the | 


speech of God— 
Stored with the sunshine of the ages 
past, 
And filled with energy that made the 
__ world, 
The blue sky overhead, 
The green trees in the background 
Increase its beauty with their rainbow 
blend, 
he going winds caress it as they pass 
n wave lengths of the Celestial. 


Th. . A ° 
The binder, 2. it reels and clicks its way, | 


Cuts wide a clean, straight swath 


And sends the ordered, tumbling bundles | 

3 dow n, 
he } : 

© be heaped in shocks that please the | 

ind sit like little messengers of plenty, | 


Dropped by the bounty of the elements. 


—Edith Jordan Davis | 
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EAR what Miss Janice Jarratt, often 
termed the most photographed girl in 
the world, says: 

“Listerine Tooth Paste? It’s simply de- 
lightful . . . gives my teeth wonderful 
brilliance and sheen.” 

Hear, also, the opinion of Miss Carroll 
Brady, lovely newcomer to famous New 
| York studios: 
| “The camera is merciless ...so a model 
|ean’t take chances with the looks of her 
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“Listerine Tooth 
Paste keeps teeth 
looking their loveliest’ 


JANICE 
JARRATT 





teeth. I have found that Listerine Tooth 
Paste is best for keeping them really white 
and gleaming.” 

Like scores of other New York models, 
whose bread and butter depend ontheir good 
looks, these two lovely girls have found by 
actual experience that this dentifrice is best 
and safest for preserving and enhancing the 
beauty of their teeth. 

If you have not tried Listerine Tooth 
Paste, do so now. It contains two special 

polishing and cleansing ingredients, 





Summer's Lest ‘Bargain! 


MOIRE VACATION KIT 


Rubber lined Glider lock Choice of colors 
AND 

25¢ LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
. AND 

DENTAL SPECIAL TOOTH BRUSH 


ALL 3 For 49¢ 








notable for their safe and gentle action. 
And right now there is a special induce- 
ment to try this exceptional dentifrice. 
(See panel at left.) 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 








AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S WHILE THEY LAST 


This offer good in U.S. A. only 
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ANY belt driven farm machine 





Used by Leading 
Machinery 8uilders 








Threshing Machines 
do more and better 
work with Rockwood 


Pulleys—Run smooth- 
er—perform better— 
getthe jobdonequicker. 





Feed mills—silo fill- 
ers—hay choppers—- 
all do from }4 to 4 
more work per hour 
with Rockwood Pul- 
leys. Insist on Rock- 
wood Pulleys on the 
machines you buy. 


DTA ' 


weatherproof 


fibre 


does MUCH better work with 


Me i 8% he Ps. 
wo 


© 


PULLEYS 


increase machine output— 
get the work done quicker— 


Save money~—save power— 

The wonderful belt gripping surface of the matchless 
end-grain fibre in Rockwood Pulleys makes any belt driven 
farm machine do better work. AND do more work per hour. 
Transmits all of the power of the tractor or engine through 


the belts and to the driven machine. Belt 
slip is eliminated, power is saved, and you 
are freed of the annoyance and expense 
of shut downs and delays from slipping 
belts on metal or lagged pulleys. 

It is amazing what an improvement in 
machine performance the time-tried, 
always-dependable Rockwood Pulleys 
make. Their tough fibre surfaces G-R-I-P 
the belt and transmit the power as no 
other pulley possibly can. Leading grain 
separators are equipped with Rockwood 
weatherproof pulleys because they make 
separators perform better and save the 
farmer valuable time and money. The 
same is true of combine-harvesters, feed 
grinders, silo fillers, and hay cutters. 

Millions of Rockwood Pulleys have 
been sold for farm use. Thousands of 
intelligent, money-making farmers will 
not buy new machinery without them. 
THE ROCKWOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WKS., Maysville, Ky. 
Divisions of General Fibre Products, Inc. 








Wonderful for belts 
ROCKWOOD 
BELT-PULL 
of para-gum 
rubber. 


Makes dry, worn 
belt surfaces pull like 
new. Stops slip in- 
stantly. Easy to ap- 
ply. Saves time and 
money. Once used 
you will never be 
without it. Ideal for 
dry and dusty con- 
ditions. 

Order from your 
dealer. Quartcans 
$1.00, gallon cans 
$3.00, large handy 
tubes 25c. TRY IT. 
ORDER TODAY. 





INSIST on having Rockwood Pulleys 
on all YOUR new machinery 











sota 
easy terms 
reduced rates. Send for 
R. S. CLAAR, 

1700 Soo Building, 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. 
Say which state interested in. Ask about 
Booklet No. 
Land Commissioner 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Crop payment plan or 


27. 


Address 








Guaranteed to stop all sicking, self sucking. 
etc. Patented double hinge allows natural ease 
for grazing. drinking. For sale everywhere or 
order direct. Calf 40¢ Cow S0c postage paid. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SN 
Dept B 


AP COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 











duce the NE TAIN 





Triai_on 





free trial! Hurry! Write! 


Write now for Special Intro- 
ductory Price Reduction Offer 
saving you $20, made toquick 
° W STAINLESS STEEL 
MELOTTE. Enjoy a 30 Days’ Free 
is own farm to prove it 
gets MORE CREAM! Reduced terms 
now only $5.00 down after 30 days’ 









fntro- 








@ Use Sergeant’s “‘Sure-Shot” 


RID HIM OF 


WORMS 





i 


% 


Cap 





sules for 


NEW *Srter MEL 
STEEL 

Yes—Stainless Steel in every part 

touching milk—rust-proof—non- 

corrosive—easy to wash. Send 

for Free Catalog telling about 

the new Stainless Steel Melotte 

with its many NEW 

features. Write for S; 









THE MELOTTE SEPARA D 
Hi. B. Babson, U. S. Mor. 
2843 W.1 
Dept. 5251, Chicags, Mt, 
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Round (Ascarids) and Hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers. 
Our Veterinarian answers questions free. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
3181 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 











Cattle Prices 


[ Continued from page 18) 






not satisfactory many will be held over 
for further growth and development, 

Much less competition is expect 
from dairy cattle; in fact, many dain 
areas have reduced numbers, and there 
is more of a tendency to retain heliters 
and reduce the number of both culled 
dairy cows and calves. Much of that 
culling took place last year and was th 
1atural result of higher prices for such 
cattle and of disease eradication. 

In looking at the cattle industry as a 
whole, it should be generally recognized 
that the feeder has been largely respons; 
ble for upsetting the market this spring 
and that, basically, cattle are in a strong 
position. As production increases, mar 
ketings are curtailed first, and consider 
ing the large supply of cheap feed whic! 
seems probable during the balance of this 
year, there can continue a very broad 
demand for stockers and feeders. This 
will be delayed somewhat this summer, 
but with any material improvement in 
the fat-cattle market, many cattle wi 
naturally move into feeding areas. Hog 
numbers are still relatively short, leaving 
much grain and roughage for cattle. 

On the other hand, cattle producers 
should not be unduly optimistic. During 


















































this period of the cattle cycle, stocker gi 
and feeder prices are comparatively hig! W 
In many cases it is desirable to take ad 
vantage of the existing market dema: f 
outlet. This is also a period when it is 
well to emphasize quality and breeding ba 
and be particularly cautious in regard ev 
to the grade of cattle selected, both for be 
feeding and breeding purposes. Last year th 
many low-grade cattle were taken out at 
relatively high prices and proved rather 
unsatisfactory to feeders. The same 
thing applies to breeding animals. With 
the increased production of roughage, 
the supply of low-grade beef will tend t 
increase, and with increased hog produc- 
tion, the demand outlet will be reduced. 

In regard to feeding prospects, the sit- 
uation is favorable for highest prices in 
the early fall and for a much wider spread A 
in prices than last year, with a con- 
tinued tendency for the market to reflect 
strong demand for stockers and feeders. 
Most cattle on feed this summer should 
be marketed by the end of the year. 
Adventure 

[ Continued from page I 

alleys to a main street, and then thr 
five blocks of pandemonium kept them 
together. Finally they reached an open 
lot which seemed well out of the path ol 
the fire. There, with part of his clothing 
burned off his back, Homer stood guaré 
until late at night when he was able to 
send for help. 

Several days later Homer herded the 


cattle onto a freight train bound fof 
California. In Los Angeles he had anoth- 
er emergency to meet. The freight har- l 
dlers in that vicinity were striking, an¢ 
the boy found the docks blockaded. 
Once more he tied the cattle together 
and drove them thru the perilous block- 
ade to the loading dock. Once on board 
ship he took such good care of his charg 
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es that they arrived in Australia in per- 


fect condition. There he was relieved of 


his t ‘esponsibility and given a handsome 
gold watch bearing a citation for bravery 
and devotion to duty. 

Homer’s thrills in connection with the 
shipment of the cattle were not ended 
with their delivery. He was given a trip 
over the continent as further reward for 
his service. He saw great plains which 


stretched for miles upon miles, and 
watched kangaroos and kookaburras 
running wild in the bush country. He 


saw Australian farmers and their land 
at close range, and he visited the beau- 
tiful city of Sydney. 


H )MER and his younger brother, 
Harold, are having another big adven- 
ture now, a college education. Rather 
than sell their farm home in Lafayette 
county, the two boys take turns staying 
out of school to help their invalid father 

t. No small responsibility, this task, 
bet thelets H training has pre pared them. 


Homer is president both of the Uni- | 


versity of Missouri 4-H club and local 
chapter of an honorary agricultural fra- 
ternity. Recently he won first prize in a 
writing contest conducted by the college 


farm magazine. Haroid won the contest | 


for a previous season. Another of Har- | 





old’s honors was winning the right to | 


pose with President Hoover and several 
young companions when he was a dele- 
gate to the national 4-H convention in 
Washington, D. C. 

What will be the next great adventure 
for these brothers after graduating from 
university? Perhaps a good job. Maybe 
back to the farm which they love. Wher- 
ever they go, one thing is sure—life will 
be interesting and full of zest because 
they find great adventure in doing all of 
their everyday tasks well. 


Coming Events 


Chick Associa 


Auditorium, Kan 


20—23—International Baby 
Convention, Municipal 

s City, Missouri. 
september 28—October 4—Dairy Cattle Congress 
and All lied Shows, Waterloo, Towa. 


A 5—23—Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 
A gust 22—29—-Missouri State Fair, Sedalia 
f 22~29—-Wisconsin State Fair, Milwau- 
: kee, W isconsin. 
Kg 26—September 4—TIowa State Fair and 
Exposition, Des Moines, Iowa. 
August 31—September 5—Ohio State Fair, Co- 
Ohio. 
ber 4—13—-Michigan State Fair, Detroit, 
September 5—12—Minnesota State Fair, Saint 
I Minnesota. 
eptember 5—12—Indiana State Fair, Indianapo- 
liana. 
6-12—-New York State Fair, Syra- 
New York. 
September 6-12—Nebraska State Fair and Ex- 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


-International Live- 


Illinois. 


28—December 5 
Exposition, Chicago, 








“Do you s'pose we should'a 
gotten a permitfrom Washington?” 





DANGER AH cl 








Only Goodrich Silvertowns Give You 
Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 


Wife: ‘““You’re such a careful driver, John, 
I can’t understand how it happened.” 


Husband: “Well it did... and it’s all my 
fault for gambling on unsafe tires.” 

* * * 
Are your tires safe? Are you sure that they 
are giving you and your family the kind of 
protection you need against blow-outs? 
With today’s high speeds, it’s more im- 
portant than ever to THINK TWICE about 
the tires you put on your car. Because at 
speeds of 40—50—60 miles an hour, ter- 
rific heat is generated inside the tire and 
this internal heat is the great, unseen cause 
of these high-speed blow-outs. 


How To Play Safe 


Don’t wait until after you have a blow-out 
to switch to Goodrich Safety Silvertowns. 
Put Silvertowns on your car now. Then 
you'll have the on/y tire in the world that’s 





Goodrich “Farm Specials” 
Save Money and Trouble! 


Goodrich Silvertowns for Trucks and 
Buses slash your hauling costs because 
they are ‘‘Triple-Protected” against 
sidewall breaks. 

Goodrich Farm Service Silvertowns 
cut plowing time—save on fuel bills 
hau! loads on highways. They give real 
comfort, efficiency and economy in 
tractor service, 

Super-Traction Silvertowns for Pas- 
senger Cars and Trucks. This special tire 
with “caterpillar action’’ tread will get 
you through mud and “tough going.” 








built with the amazing Life-Saver Golden 
Ply—a layer of special rubber and full- 
floating cords, scientifically treated to re- 
sist internal heat. Thus, the Golden Ply 
keeps rubber and fabric from separating. 
It keeps blisters from forming; and when 
you prevent the blister, you prevent the 
high-speed blow-out. 

Furthermore, Silvertowns will give you 
months of extra mileage. And when Silver- 
towns cost not a penny more than other 
standard tires, why not have this safer, 


tougher, longer-lasting tire now? o 












HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 








A million more 

motorists pledged 

* to safe driving isthe 
Goodrich goal for 1936. Do 
your bit to prevent accidents. 
Join the Silvertown Safety League 
at your Goodrich dealer. He'll 
get for you—/ree—a handsome 
emblem with a red reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 














Tw Goodrich SAI SAFE 


With Life-S 
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paver Golden Ply 


ETY Silvertown 
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Protection 
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FRIEND SAYS, ‘LAVA SOAP’’— 


RUTH SAYS, ‘‘YES” 





BILL OVERHEARS: 


BILLS SURE DRESS- 
ING UP, RUTH, SINCE 
yOu CAME TO TOWN. 








WISH HE'D TRY 

WASHING UP— I'VE 
NEVER SEEN SUCH 
GRIMY KNUCKLES. 








AND JUST THINK, KNUCKLE 
GRIME NEARLY WRECKED 
THAT ROMANCE. 

















FRIEND SAYS "LAVA®: : 
SURE, LAVA SOAP | { YOU'RE RIGHT! Say— 
WILL TAKE OFF || MYHANDS ARE CLEAN 
THAT TRACTOR || ALREADY! I'L USE 
GREASE—OR ANY | | LAVA ALWAYS, NOW. 
OTHER GRIME. 




















KNUCKLE GRIME— 


End it with Lava Soap! 
Lava gets dirt that other soaps can’t 


1 Its quick, thick lather gets the 
" surface dirt. 

2 Its finely powdered pumice 
" gets the ground-in dirt. 


3 Its 


oils are good for the hands. 


glycerine and soothing 


A Procter 
& Gamble Product 





LAVA SOA 





GETS THE DIRT... 
PROTECTS THE SKIN 














pe Bol 


Fast and clean cutting because it’s just 
the right grit for sharpening all farm tools 
that take an edge. An abrasive file that 
wears evenly without glazing. It’s handy 
too—4 sided, tapered. 

At your dealer’s or direct 


Carborundum is a registered —_ 
mark of the Carborundum Company 


THE CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Vix KILL ALL FLIES 


mf, Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 


Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
\ convenient — Cannot spill — 
Willnot soil or injure anythi: 
Y Lasts all season. 20c at ali 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


PORTABL 


PAGE wiiken 


They cost so little, compared with pipe line 
machines, that hand milking doesn’t pay. Spe- 
cial low-cost model for smal! herds (8 to 15 
cows). No valves; visible milking. Hand, elec- 
tric, or gasoline motor., Dairymen agents 
(users only) wanted for county territories; lib- || 
eral discount. Act now before prices advance. 





7128.54 in a Week 
Selling witly @ bess 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. J. T. 

Fulk, Indiana realror, sells tark 

Trees ia SPARE TIME. He earned 

128.54 in a week. Pleasant, health- 

1 outdoor work. No cash or ex- 

rience needed. Mail Coupon for 

REE Selling Ourfit and LIBERAL 

SALESMAN PLAN—CASH PAY 

T. WEEKLY — CASH BONUSES — 
Indiana valuable Prizes Weekly. 


If not interested in selling, BUY Stark Trees. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


mye ye ec eo eee oe 


STARK NURSERIES, ow 
Box S. W. 26, Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me your New Plan for Salesmen. 
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| it would be unwise to contribute furth 


| arid and semi-arid lands. A policy 





livestock pasturage is a surplus-pr‘ 


The Puzzle 


[ Continued from pa; 


production in furs and meats of $ 
000,000; other values include rec 
from the sale of hunting and fi 


| equipment, general expenses of s) 


men and tourists, maintenance of | 
ing and fishing clubs, and the diffi 
to-estimate value of birds as destr 
of insects.” 

In the Third Pacific Northwest Re 
gional Planning Conference held 


| Spokane, Washington, February 


1936, the following resolutions are among 
those adopted: 

“We recommend that recreation pla: 
ning be given a high priority in 
use plans, believing that this phase 
land development has not been given the 
attention it deserves. . . . Local demand 
for land classification has resulted 
accumulation of field data far b 
the extent of the facilities, in the form 
trained personnel, for the correlat 


| and analysis necessary for the reaching 


of definite conclusions and recommenda 
tions. .. . We condemn the practice 
publicizing the opportunities for agr 
cultural settlement looking toward th 
development of new areas unt 
lands have been classified and their best 
use determined.” 


THE signific: unt thing about these stat 
ments is that the conference was he 

in the very region of Grand-Coulee 
Dam which is one of the Government 
projects which is directly contradictor 
to wise land-use policy, since this pro} 


r 


| ect is designed to put from 1,000, 


2,000,000 new acres of land under 
tensive cultivation. 

A statement of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the National Grange reads 
part: 

“The National Grange is unalterabl; 


| opposed to further additions to produc 


tive acreage by means of reclamation un- 
til such time as the unwieldly agricultur 
al surplus, chiefly responsible for the 
present agricultural depression, has dis 
. If present trends continue 
—and indications are that they will ac 
celerate rather than diminish—the popu 
lation of the United States will stabilize 
by the middle of the century at approxi- 
50,000,000 persons. Present 
acreage, even with the removal of a 
sub-marginal lands, is wholly adequate 
to support the food needs of such a popu- 
lation with reasonable surpluses for 
carry-over. 
“In the face of these indisputable facts, 
to agricultural depression by bringing 
under cultivation millions of acres 
that 
was sound and practical 30 years ag 
has become obsolete in the face of new 
economic conditions to which our laws 
must become adjusted.” 
The above statements are quoted ! 
the purpose of indicating the close re 
lationship of public land grazing to un- 
wise reclamation, unwise drainage 
marshlands, unwise plowing of grass 
lands, and other policies which w | be 
discussed more fully in a subsequent 
article. 
The use of arid and semi-arid land 10 
jucer 


1s a 


just as the irrigation of such lands 
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surplus producer, the only difference be- 
ing in degree. The huge acreage makes 
up for the small production per acre. 

Ample backing for the foregoing expo- 
sition may be found in the reports of the 
National Resources Board, which has 
made an exhaustive study of the whole 
problem of land use. 

The nation has come to the parting 
of the ways as far as agriculture is con- 
cerned. One road leads to regimentation 
of every individual farmer in the United 
States. That means Government regula- 
tion of each individual farm with a vast 
bureaucracy supervising the operations 
of each individual farmer for the purpose 
of bringing about a general control of 
agricultural production down to the 
point where the aggregate production 
will approximately equal the domestic 
demand. The other road leads to a broad 
national land-use policy which seems far 
more logical, simple, and effective, and 
would not interfere in the slightest de- 
gree with the operations of each indi- 
vidual farmer on his family-size farm. 
Nor would it necessitate the mainte- 
nance of a bureaucracy to supervise in- 
dividual farming operations. This road 
wquid lead to the ultimate withdrawal 
of the public domain for agricultural 
purposes (including pasturage), to the 
reversal of the present unwise reclama- 
tion policy, the present unwise marsh- 
drainage policy, and to other programs 
which will be discussed later. One vital 
feature of any wise land-use policy must 
be a rigid restriction of large-scale com- 
mercial farming especially when the pub- 
lic domain is involved as in the Campbell 
wheat operations. Good land-use policy 
dictates that preference be shown the 
family-sized farm, even if it necessitates 
a stringent contraction of large com- 
mercial farming operations. The first 
duty of the Government is to the farmer 
on his own family-sized tract. 


Every taxpayer in the United States, 
regardless of where he lives, is entitled 
to the broader national form of relief 
brought about by a national land-use 
policy, for three chief reasons. First, it 
would relieve him of a part of his grow- 
ing tax burden. Second, it would con- 
serve national resources which are rapid- 
ly disappearing. Third, it would provide 
a permanent solution of the farm prob- 
lem which certainly cannot be provided 
by the mere planting of soil-conserving 
or soil-building crops, a most commend- 
able thing as far as it goes but necessari- 
ly a temporary device since it does not 
guarantee there will be permanent with- 
drawal of cropland from production. 





Alf: “Be careful—it might be loaded" 







































Diseases? 
Perhaps. 
Drought? A bad drop in prices? 
Maybe. Yet you've survived such set- 
backs before and can do it again. 


But suppose you weren't there to 
care for that herd? It has been your 
skill and experience that built it. 
What would happen to your fine 
animals, to your farm itself, if you 
should die? What would happen to 
the farm income, especially for the 
first few years? 

Ever think of that? Ever figure 
that the biggest risk in farming is 
You, yourself: the ever-present pos- 
sibility of your death? But while you 
can't control death any more than 
you can drought, you can do a lot 
to protect your family against this 


The 


Northwestern 
Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY — 





LIFE 


Dolla. Estate }— 


in building up a 


Herp ? 


biggest risk in farming. There's a special 
Northwestern Mutual Plan just for this 
purpose. Under this plan your family 
would receive $50, $75, or more, each 
month for those first few years after your 
death. Such an income would help clean 
up any debts you might leave, and would 
aid in carrying on the farm until it could 
support the family again. 


Find out more about this sure way of 
guarding against the Biggest Risk in Farm- 
ing. Mail coupon for booklet— 


“The Check That Smooths the Way”’ 


It has been prepared by the Northwest- 
ern Mutual,a company with 100,000 farm 
members, which is known among farm 
folks for its low-cost protection just as it 
is for its understanding of the 
farmer's problems. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 

t Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Please mail booklet, “The Check That 
Smooths the Way.” If | lay aside $ ‘ 
a month, how much income can my family 
have in case | die? 


MUTUAL 


Nome .. 


Address....... ONE Tee A sama 


County . State ..Age 


if under 55 and in good health mail this coupon 
SF-7-36 


The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protec- 


tion of more than 600,000 policyholders w 


ith 3 billion 700 million of insurance in force. 
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By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Wow from the top of a hill, 


the long, bricked highway unrolls 
like a streamer, now downhill, now 
uphill, to disappear at last behind a 
hilltop grove. That long road thru 


summer beckons. The patchquilt of 


the landscape, with its fields of green 


corn and yellow wheat, orchards of 


fruit, started me thinking of vaca- 
tions. We are busy folks, but we 
should have, and we cam have, vaca- 
tions, thanks to the automobile. 
Every community has its histori- 
cal spots within a day’s motoring 
distance. There’s the quaint covered 
bridge (the last one in the state), or 
the old stone mill over in the next 
county. Perhaps your state has a 
Quaker colony, or the historic ruins 
of an old Mormon settlement with 
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an out-of-the-way burying ground 
whose tombstones tell many a quaint 
or tragic story. Plan one week-end to 
visit your nearest State or National 
Park. These places are scenically, 
botanically, and historically impor- 
tant to both children and adults. 

I know one enterprising mother 
who, when planning a new patch in 
the summer quilt of vacations, in- 
spires her family to collect informa- 
tion about the spot before the trip. 
She finds that the interest is keen, 
and that the wealth of information 
which the children acquire is carried 





over in their school work the yeat 


around. Learning is fun this way. 


You certainly will want to include 


your own and the neighboring coun 
ty fairs in your patchquilt vacations 


There are 4-H Club Roundups to at- 
Farm-Bu- 


tend; Achievement Days, 
reau Picnics, and 1 other events. | 


goes without saying that the educa 
tional value of these trips to your 
is worth the in¢!- 
dental cost of the trip. There are the 
freedom from care, 
and companionship of parents an¢ 


“junior farmers” 
holiday spirit, 


children, in patchquilt vacations. 
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Properly selected furnish- 
ings can give the impression 
of spaciousness and charm 
to the small living-room 










year 
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coun- 
tions 
to at- 
n-Bu- 
ts. It 
duca- The window dressing-table is a space saver 
your es well as beauty nook. The informal 
, incl maple, colonial dining group charmingly 
re the furnishes either a dining-room or a dinette 
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THE SMALL HOME 


Oe furniture for the small 
home is a real adventure. Every item 
purchased must render the maximum 
in beauty as well as service. Some of 
the smartest modern pieces conceal 
so many space-producing tricks that 
a small room can house twice the 
possibilities its size suggests. 

The attractive living-room (left) 
owes its feeling of roominess to the 
plain walls, subdued design in larger 
pieces of furniture, and carpeting. 

The dressing-table unit (below) is 
a beauty of a space-saving scheme. 
The attractive window as a back- 
ground enhances the table and bench 
group and provides light for milady’s 
makeup. With the slightest touch 
this could be converted into a writ- 
ing group. The small corner closet is 
another space-saving bit of utility 
hidden in beauty. 

Below, the Early American din- 
ing-room group fits in dining-room or 
dinette. Corner cupboards display 
the breakfast set. The cupboard to 
the left is a kitchen cabinet in dis- 
guise. It will accommodate silver, 
china, linen, metalware, and even 
keep cake and bread in the built-in, 
metal-lined, and metal-covered box. 
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Jelly 


ee of 


pounds of fruit and 
suger are made up in- 

jellies and jams 
pda year in this coun- 
try. Thousands of 
home kitchens serve as 
miniature factories 
each season. The total 
output probably exceeds enormous- 
ly that of Great Britain with its huge 
jam factories which supply that 
country and its far-flung colonies 
with marmalades for breakfast and 
for tea. Jars of marmalades and tins 
of biscuits are said to be found at the 
farthest outpost wherever there are 
Englishmen! 

When we do indulge in the pleas- 
ant custom of afternoon tea, we like 
marmalade with it. Some of us de- 
mand it for breakfast. We make, 
however, innumerable other uses of 
marmalade and jelly, its close rela- 
tive. For breakfast we usually choose 
orange or grapefruit marmalade or 
strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, or 
plum jam. The terms marmalade 
and jam, by the way, are often used 
interchangeably. There is no hard 
and fast division. In general, fruits 
are cut in comparatively large pieces 
for marmalade and are finely crushed 
for jam. Jelly is not often used at 
breakfast, altho there is certainly no 
reason why anyone who likes it with 
his toast should not be humored. 
There will be no discussion as to the 
term used to describe the clear, col- 
orful, quivering jelly which results 
from the cooking together of strained 
fruit juice with sugar. Fruit pectin, 
which is merely a concentrated form 
of fruit juice, used with fresh fruit 
juice makes it possible to produce 
successful jelly of any flavor. 


WHEN marmalade or jam is served 
with breakfast or lunch, an attrac- 
tive jar will add an air to the table. 
The most convenient of these are 
planned so that the original contain- 
ers may be slipped into them. One of 
my most appreciated Christmas gifts 
consisted of gaily decorated con- 
tainers into which the glasses of the 
two standard shapes just fit. Cov- 
ered lids accompany them. Any sort 
of covered jar of the proper size 
into which the marmalades may be 
transferred can, of course, be used. 
An old-fashioned glass sugar bowl, 
for instance, may be put to a new 
use and filled with marmalade. 
Because jelly which passes the test 
may be turned out in a mold which 
will stand firmly, we usually use a 
small plate of glass or china for its 
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By Edith M. Barber 


eite 


service. A jelly knife or 
spoon will be passed 
with it, whether it is 
served for breakfast, 
with the main course 
of a meal, or with 
cheese and crackers for 
dessert. In this case, 
the plate of jelly may 
be set in the center of a tray or larger 
plate with the cheese and crackers 
arranged around it. Jelly of any fla- 
vor may be served for breakfast or 
with hot breads for supper. Jelly 
witha tang, however, should be cho- 
sen to accompany meat at dinner. 
Currant or cranberry with poultry 
and: game, grape or blackberry or 
currant with beef, and mint with 
lamb are good selections. 

Both marmalades and jellies are 
used as fillings for sandwiches which 
the children like particularly well at 
home for supper when their dinner 
has been served at noon. At supper, 
sandwiches often serve the purpose 


of a dessert with the children’s meals. 
The older members of the family will 
also be satisfied, especially if there 
are hot biscuits or muffins, to have 
jelly or marmalades furnish the sweet 
at the end of the meal. This is the 
time’ to serve the more elaborate 
forms of marmalades made with 
either the combinations of fruits or 
with fruits and nuts and which are 
sometimes called conserves. Rhu- 
barb and strawberries combine well. 
And just try sliced Brazil nuts with 
the de luxe combination of peach, 
pineapple, and maraschino cherries! 


JELLIES and marmalades also have 
a place in the preparation of lunch 
and dinner desserts. Old fashioned 
floating island with its meringue 
dotted with brilliant red jelly, bread 
pudding garnished with jelly or jam, 
and the ever popular jelly roll are 
old favorites. Marmalades furnish 
sauces for cottage pudding, for 
blancmange, and for ice cream. Tart 
shells made from tender pastry may 
be filled with either jelly or jam, fin- 
ished off with whipped cream. The 
combination of a glass of jelly with 
an egg white, | Continued on page 42 


Fresh fruit juices bring us the ever popular jelly roll 














KEEP THEM 


By Katherine Goeppinger 



















































































































| a long cold road from the days 
when our ice had to be carried home 
irom the river! 

Today refrigeration is just as con- 
venient for the rural family as for the 
city family. The rural homemaker 
can store sufficient food to last from 
one shopping day until the next. She 
can prepare delicious frozen salads 
and desserts and always has ice 
cubes for cool summer drinks. Her 
vegetables are crisp, her milk and 
butter are always fresh and un- 
tainted, and she scarcely gives her 
relrigerator a thought. 

isn’t necessary to have elec- 


tricity or running water—it isn’t 
even necessary to have ice in order 
to possess an efficient refrigerator 
that will maintain a temperature 
which prevents bacterial growth in 
food. There are kerosene refrigera- 
tors and other types which can be 
operated with little trouble and 
which afford efficient refrigeration. 

Electric, gas, kerosene, and ice re- 
frigerators— all the new models have 
added certain common improve- 


ments and conveniences, and all of 


them have made strides toward the 
goal of utmost efficiency, with great- 
est economy in operation and use. 








Foods of any season 
keep their flavor in 
modern refrigerators 


Today's refrigerators provide delicious 
foods for the appetite, better health for the 
family, and fewer food bills for the budget 


Streamline designs which will 
beautify any kitchen are practically 
unanimous. Some models are avail- 
able in colors to suit any taste. 


ALMOST every new refrigerator 
has an acid-proof, porcelain-enamel- 
lined interior with rounded corners 
for ease in cleaning. Most of them 
have adjustable or sliding shelves for 
convenience in arranging food or get- 
ting at food in the back of the box, 
and many have a foldaway shelf to 
allow for tall bottles. Some of the 
new refrigerators have flat-barred 
shelves which eliminate tipping and 
spilling. Several are equipped with 
portable shelf trays which fit on the 
door and may be loaded at the re- 
frigerator, detached, and carried to 
the table. Or the tray may be loaded 
at the table, carried to the refrigera- 
tor, and attached while arranging 
food on the shelves or cleaning com- 
partments. 

Racks on the inside of the door 
provide a convenient and accessible 
place for eggs, fruit, and jars of food 
in some refrigerators. Nearly all late 
models contain vegetable crispers, 
and one electric refrigerator is planned 
with “‘classified food storage”’ so that 
no room is wasted. Three drawers 
occupy the bottom of the storage 
space—the crisper, a dairy drawer 
for butter, eggs, and cheese, and a 
third drawer containing three glass- 
covered dishes to hold leftovers. 

Nearly all of the ice-cube traysare 
now equipped with rubber grids for 
ease in removing the cubes. And au- 
tomatic types have a new “‘gadget”’ 
which facilitates remov ing trays from 
the freezing compartment. It is a 
lever which operates successfully no 

matter how strongly the tray is fro- 
zen in. | Continued on page 44 
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“YOU CERTAINLY LIKE 


YOUR SHREDDED WHEAT, 
DON'T YOU, FRED?” “ILL SAY! WITH MILK AND 


FRUIT LIKE THAT? JUST 
WHAT I LIKE BEFORE A DAY'S 
WORK! TASTES GREAT AND 
IT STICKS BY ME ALL MORN- 
ING... AND LOOK AT THAT 
YOUNG FELLER GOBBLE IT!” 





“DAD AND I WOULDN'T MISS OUR DAILY 
BREAKFAST OF SHREDDED WHEAT FOR 
ANYTHING. MOM SURE KNOWS WHAT 
WE MEN LIKE AND NEED TO START THE 
DAY OFF RIGHT!” 





ei 
to ane “ es 
ohydrat’ 
ite s and vita- | 
mins se alot ot 
you “fit as fid 
Sure you roe ar 
enough on a 


miner 


100% whole wheat— 
nothing added, 
nothing taken away 


SHREDDE 
WHEAT 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N. B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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For Your Best 
Pickle Recipe! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING will pa 
$35 in cash prizes for the best biekle reci- 
pes received during the month of July! 

First prize is $15; second prize, $io; 
third prize, $5; and there will be fiy 
prizes. The ten next best recipes will be 
given honorable mention. 

Turn your talent for pickle-making 
into cash right now. Every woman has 
her “best” pickles—those that win 
praise from her family and friends. So 
do send in the recipe for your own most 
delicious pickles today. Anyone can win! 


RULES 


Just follow these simple rules: 


1. Submit one recipe only. It may be 
for any kind of pickle—peach, pear, cu- 
cumber, watermelon, tomato catsup, 
chowchow, piccalilli, etc. 


2. All measurements must be exact— 
level cupfuls and spoonfuls and accurate 
weights. Never refer to “rounding,” 
“scant,” “heaping,” “‘a pinch of salt.” 
Make them definite, accurate, and as 
brief as possible, and easy for others 
to follow. Write on one side of paper only. 


3. Specify the brand names of ingre- 
dients used, since all recipes will be 
tested in the Successful Farming Tast- 
ing-Test Kitchen and we can maintain 
your standard only by using the same 
brand of salt or vinegar, for example, 
that you do. 


4. Ellen Pennell, Successful Farming 
Home Editor, and her staff will judge 
the contest. Their decisions will be final. 
In event of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. Entries become property of 
Meredith Publishing Company. 


5s. Anyone may enter except employ- 
ees of the Meredith Publishing Company 
and their immediate families. 


6. Contest closes July 31, 1936. All 
entries must be postm arked before mid- 
night of that date. Address Pickle Con- 
test, Successful Farming, 3907 Mere- 
dith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Don’t delay! Carefully check your 
favorite pickle recipes right now and mai 
the best one to us foday. You may win 
one of the welcome cash prizes! 








“Mother, May | Have a Party?” 


PLANNING a children’s party real 

is no bother at all with Successful Farm 
ing’s new party leaflet. On the contrary, 

grownups will find it delightful to fol- 
low the various fun-making suggestions 
and original ideas for parties in “Mother, 
May I Have a Party?” Ruth Elaine 
Wilson has written it especially for Sw 
cessful Farming readers. Send for your 
copy today. The cost? Only 4 cents. Ad 
dress Successful Farming, 4207 Mere 
dith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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W<,rMER days are here again! But personally, 
we’re not half as sorry as we pretend to be! Who 
cares how hot it is, as long as stolen glances into 
our candid mirrors assure us that these cool, perky 
cottons are deliciously becoming! Their simple, 
fresh lines express femininity in its loveliest form— 
youth! Their lovely colors flatter any complexion. 

This season’s pastels | Continued on page 44 














Patterns may be 


secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 


Tested for strength under strain by 
the scientific Polariscope instru- 
ment. Tested for strength under heat 
by boiling water at 212° F. Strong 
for all methods of modern preserv- 
ing. And made of clear crystal glass. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Makers of fruit jars and fruit 
jar caps for more than 40 years. 












All Styles and Sizes of 


+ 


JT aUli ae lela Me lale mi Gel ol 





Rolls Developed Two Beautiful Double 
Weight Professional 

Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade Perfect 

Tone prints, 25c coin. 

RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


NEW KIND o-SEAL 


FOR JAMS.. JELLIES..ETC. 


A WHOLE 
PACKAGE OF 25 -<q 
FOR ONLY IQS 


JIFFY-SE 


Saves Time—Money—Labor—Materials 


MARVELOUS new’ invention needed by every 
housewife who makes jellies, jams, etc. Seals any 
glass or jar in 4% the usual time, at 44 the usual 
cost! No wax to melt—no tin tops to sterilize—no mess 
—no waste. A perfect seal every time. Amazingly easy 
to use. Try Jiffy-Seals — the 
new leamepenent film inven- | At Groceries, 
tion. If not yet at yourdealer’s, , 

send 10c for full-size package to Neighborhood or 
CLOPAY CORPORATION, | /0 Cents Stores 












FOR EVERY 
KIND OF GLASS 
OR JAR! 














1582 York St., Cincinnati, O. 
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PE: PE-KO KO: AND THEIR 
RINGS KEEP TWO BIG LIPS 
EVERY BIT OF MAKE THEM 
DELICIOUS FLA- EASY TO APPLY, 
VOR LOCKED EASY TO 





IN TIGHT. REMOVE. 


[ 







Two Bi q | ps 
The way to make sure the flavor of your pre- 
serves is sealed in tight is to make sure you 
use “U.S.” Royal Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers. 
These live-rubber rings keep every bit of 
delicious flavor locked in tight. And their 
two big lips make them easy to apply, easy to 
remove.... They're worth insisting on. Look 
for the familiar trademark —the mark of 
the world’s finest rubber products—“U.S.” 
Don’t accept anything “just as good”. 

if your dealer can’t 
supply you, clip 
this advertisement 
and send it with 
25e and your deal- 
er’s name for a 
Trial Package of 
48 genuine Pe-Ko 
rings; prepaid. 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Room 616 














WueEn Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
“vet together” with cream or 
milk they crackle out loud. 

At grocers in the Mother 
Goose story package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


oD 


Kelloggs 


RICE KRISPIES 


LISTEN to Gene and Glenn every week-day 
morning at 8—Stations WHO, WOC, KOIL, 
KMBC, WIBW. 
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By Ruth Jacobs 


Wirn the season of ice-cream freezers 
and garden-fresh foods upon us, we’re 
once more reveling in beauty and rich- 
ness of summer. The season’s additional 
duties—such as canning, gardening, or 
planning refreshing drinks for our men- 
folks in the field—make us realize more 
than ever that it’s a wise homemaker 
who trains her head to save her feet! 
It’s in the kitchen that you can save 
yourself a lot of precious time and ener- 
gy, and not by skimping on your fam- 
ily’s meals, either. Do as much of your 
baking as possible in the cool early hours 


| of the day, so that you won’t have to 


prepare dinner in an over-heated kitch- 
en. When you bake cookies, make sev- 
eral kinds at once and store them in tight 
containers. This will save fuel as well as 
eliminate oven-heated kitchens several 
days a week. 

Cook large quantities of meat at one 
time. Even if you have a small family, 
you'll find that meat loaves and roasts 
are never wasted. Serve them hot one 
meal. Slice them and serve in combina- 
tion with other cold meats or cheeses for 
another meal. Cut up part of your Sun- 
day roast and combine with potatoes or 
other vegetables as casserole dishes or 
meat pie for a third meal. Make a cream 
sauce of the liquors of meats and vege- 
tables and serve the meat a la king for 
another meal. Grind the scraps, and add 
salad dressing and pickle relish for a 


SUCCESSFUL 


sandwich spread, or make them into a 
tempting filling for a rolled sheet of bis- 
cuit dough. These different forms will 
camouflage the meat so cleverly that 
your family will never even stop to real- 
ize they’ve been eating leftovers! 

When you cook vegetables, butter 
only those which will be eaten the first 
meal. Use the rest for cold vegetable 
salad, or cream several leftover vegeta- 
bles together into one dish—such as 
fresh carrots, string beans, and onions. 

When you make cake, increase the 
recipe and put some of the batter into 
cup-cake tins. Frost the little cakes with 
a different kind of frosting than you 
have used on the cake—perhaps some 
left over from last week. You can use 
some of the batter for a warm fruit cob- 
bler, topped with whipped cream or even 
a scoop of that delicious, vanilla ice 
cream left over from yesterday. 

Fruits and vegetables straight from 
the garden keep appetites pepped up all 
summer long. Ice cream plays an impor- 
tant part in hot-weather menus, for it’s 
easy to make in large quantities, and the 
family never tires of it. Here are some of 
the favorite recipes which some of our 
homemaker friends have given us. 


Lemon Cream Sherbet 


grated lemon rind 


114 cupfuls of sugar non | 
14 teaspoonful of salt 


2 cupfuls of milk 

2 cupfuls of cream 2 egg whites ; 

Juice of 3 lemons 2 tablespoonfuls of 
(about 1 cupful) sugar 

1 tablespoonful of 




































Place the sugar and milk in a double 
boiler or saucepan and heat gently, stir- 
ring until the sugar is dissolved. Cool, 
add the cream and lemon juice. Pour 
into the can of an ice-cream freezer and 
freeze, turning slowly at first. Turn until 
the mixture is mushy, then add the egg 
whites, beaten stiff with the remaining 2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Continue turn- 
ng (rapidly) until the mixture is firm. 
Remove the paddle, repack in ice and 
salt, and set aside to ripen for one to 
three hours.—Mrs. Kate Lepp, Lost- 
wood, North Dakota. 


Baked Fish Steaks 


Select fish steaks weighing about 1 
pound each. Halibut, haddock, or any 
fresh fish is suitable. Sprinkle the steaks 
with salt and pepper and dredge in flour, 
allowing a generous amount to adhere to 
them. Heat 4 tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a deep heavy skillet or baking pan. Add 
the fish steaks and pour over 1 cupful of 

lk and 14 cupful of cream. Place in a 
hot oven (425 degrees) for 10 minutes. 

Meanwhile, slice 2 large or 4 small 

nions and sauté gently ina small amount 
of butter. Arrange the onions over the 
fish and add 4 slices of bacon. Continue 
aking about 30 minutes or until the 
uid is absorbed and a thick sauce is 
formed around the fish. Serve with small 
potatoes, cooked tender, then rolled in 
nelted butter and sprinkled generously 
vith paprika. Serves 4 to 6.—Mrs. Ed. 
Cook, Route 2, Bristol, Wisconsin, 


“My July recipe is for a delicious veg- 
etable combination which is just right 
with fish.” 

Stewed Cucumbers and Tomatoes 


3 tablespoonfuls of 
butter ; 
2 tablespoonfuls of 


pint of pared and 
diced cucumbers 
uart of fresh 


1 cooked or canned flour 

‘ tomatoes Salt and pepper to 
| | small onion, diced taste 

t 


Combine the cucumbers, onion, and 
tomatoes and cook 15 minutes or until 
the cucumbers are very tender. Blend 











. the butter and flour, add a little of the 
t tomato mixture, and stir to a smooth 
’ paste. Add to the hot vegetables, season 
c to taste with salt and pepper, and contin- 
x e cooking until a fairly thick sauce is 
: formed. Serve at once. Serves 6.—Ethel 
: H. Miller, Route 5, Anita, North Dakota. 
h “Roastin’ Ears” 
u 
e While tender new corn is boiling, pan- 
e fry a big skillet of crisp thin bacon. Re- 
)- move the bacon to a heated platter. Lift 
n the corn from the boiling water, drain on 
e an absorbent towel, and roll each ear in 

the hot bacon fat until it is entirely cov- 
n ered. Pile the corn on a hot platter with 
| the bacon as a border. Serve at once. 
r- This also makes a delightful picnic dish 
’s and is easily cooked over an open fire.— 
ie Maude Taylor Sarvis, Tennessee. 
of 
ir — 

“Thirst Quenchers”’ 

H. IT days bring cool drinks. You can 
id be the “talk of the town” with “‘Cool- 
lt Quick Drinks for Hot Days,” a leaflet 
f Prepared by Successful Farming for 


lot, summer days. Price is four cents. 
4 


\ddress Successful Farming, 2607 Mere- 
ith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 








NOW-FOR YOU-THE SAME MODERN 
REFRIGERATION THAT CITY HOMES ENJOY- 


@ Finest modern conveniences 
@ Runs for a few cents a day 
@ Needs no electricity or water 


@ No daily attention 


@ Saves enough to pay for itself 
@ 9-year proof of efficiency 


@ Easy payment plan 


O MATTER how far you live from 
gas mains and power lines, you 
can now enjoy all the advantages of 
finest city refrigeration ... for just a 
few cents a day. Kerosene Electrolux 
is identical in every important respect 
with the famous gas-operated refrig- 
erator which has been serving hundreds 
of thousands of city homes during the 
past nine years. It insures perfect food 
protection and plenty of ice cubes... 
makes possible new desserts and salads. 
And owners report it actually saves 
enough to pay for itself. You may pur- 
chase Electrolux on an easy payment 
plan with as long as two years to pay. 
Clip coupon for full information. 





“PERFECT FOOD 
PROTECTION” 


Mrs. L. L. McDonald, Douglas, 
Arizona—My Kerosene Electro- 
lux has certainly been a great 
convenience to me this hot sum- 
mer. I can keep foods almost in- 
definitely regardless of weather 
conditions. I think Electrolux is 
almost a necessity for farm homes 
not only for the pleasure you de- 
rive from it but also for the bene- 
fit to your health and happiness, 


“COSTS SO LITTLE TO RUN” 


Mrs. W. F. Rogers, Bennetsville, 
S. C.—I wouldn't be without my 
















Reese wae swe 


One filling lasts 
a week or more 


Evansville, Indiana 


NAME 


HERE’S WHAT OWNERS WRITE! 





Temperature regu- 
lator speeds freezing 


ag 


~~ . 
Saas > 














Kerosene Electrolux for any- 
thing. It is so easy to operate and 
with such little cost. Not having 
the ice bill to pay, in a little while 
Electrolux will be paid for, and 
from its looks it is a thing of 
beauty and will be a joy forever. 


“REFRESHING DRINKS... 
ICE CREAM” 


Mrs. P. J. Allen, Fredonia, Ind. 
— Personally, I think the Kero- 
sene Electrolux is one of the 
greatest inventions ever put on 
the market. It is something the 
entire family can enjoy and ap- 
preciate. We have had more 


a. 





SERVEL, INC., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Div. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, further information about 
the new Electrolux Kerosene Refrigerator, and name of nearest dealer. 





STREET oR R. F. D 





A single wickless 
glow-type burner 


pleasure this extremely warm 
summer than we have ever had 
before, due to the fact that we 
could at any time enjoy a refresh- 
ing drink or ice cream. Then, too, 
Electrolux saves both cooked 
and raw foods, and all kinds of 
fruit, both cooked and raw. 


ONLY ELECTROLUX OFFERS ALL THESE BIG FEATURES 


Plenty of ice cubes, 
easy to get out 





Town 


COUNTY 








STATE. 
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‘Sea Meals 


MAGIC SALMON MOLD... Serve it as a main 
course with young hot green beans, crisp potato 
chips—a thrilling well balanced summer day meal. 
For dessert, fresh peaches on squares of sponge cake 
topped with whipped cream help make your dinner 
nutritionally complete. Recipe for Magic Salmon 
Mold: 

Bone and flake 2 cups (1 pound) Canned Salmon. 
Place salmon in bottom of mold. Dissolve 2 pack- 
ages of lime gelatin in 12 cups boiling water, add 


ideas in 
safely complete 
in foon value 


1% cups cold water, 1% cup mild vinegar, 3 tbsps. 
lemon juice and 1 tsp. salt. Pour half of warm gela- 
tin over salmon, chill. When salmon is set, fill mold 
with alternating layers of finely shredded cabbage (2 
cups) and sliced hard-cooked eggs (3). Pour over 
this the remaining gelatin, chill until set. Unmold 
on crisp salad greens and garnish with lettuce 
cups filled with mayonnaise or any sharp dress- 
ing, quarters of tomato and slices of hard-cooked 
eggs, 8 servings, 


It’s CANNED SALMON that makes them so 


nutritious... keeps them so low in cost 


HE zest of the ocean is in them. Come 


taste these sea dishes, and see! 


Did you that, 
savor, salmon are canned while amazingly 


know to retain the sea 
fresh? Right after catching, the salmon’s 
meat is placed in the same cans you buy 
at your store and cooked at its peak of 
freshness. 


That’s why it always reaches you with 
the sea flavor and the vital food values 


sealed in—protected! 


Dietitians recognize that this quality of 
Canned Salmon helps you create delicious 
summer meals that are nutritionally bal- 
anced yet not too heavy! Just notice all the 
food values 


vital in these light summer 


meals. 


First, they supply protein to build vigor, 
keep muscles and tissues up to par. One can- 
not live without eating a generous amount 
of protein regularly. Canned Salmon sup- 
plies, at very low cost, a high-grade protein 
we all require. 


And salmon furnishes calcium and phos- 
phorus for maintaining sound teeth and 
bones. It gives us energy—lots of it. And 
iodine to help prevent goitre. 


Canned Salmon is a rich source of the 


rare “sunshine” vitamin D. It brings us, 
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also, the valuable, regularly needed “pro- 
vitamins A and G. 


Get several cans of salmon at a time. 


tective” 


Plan to serve the new sea meals often! 


CANNED SALMON INDUSTRY 
EXCHANGE BuiLpinc, SEATIL#, U.S 


SALMON ROUNDS PIQUANT. . . Cover a baking 
dish with thick slices of tomato, sprinkle with salt. 
On each slice pile flaked Canned Salmon (1 pound) 
seasoned with salt, pepper and lemon juice. Heat 
4 tbsps. butter and 4 tbsps. flour together. Add 11 
cups milk and 1 tsp. sale and stir until thick and 
smooth. Add 1 cup sharp cheese cut into small 
pieces and stir until melted. Pour over salmon, top 
with bacon strip, and bake in hot oven (450° F.) 
until sauce is browned—about 15 minutes. 6 serv- 
ings. For a well-balanced meal serve with fresh 
buttered peas, hot spoon bread and fresh fruit. 


Canned thy almon 


OUR GREATEST FOOD FROM THE SEA 








Jelly Etiquette , 


[ Continued from page 3 


beaten over hot water, will produce 4 
dainty frosting of a pastel shade and 
delicious flavor which adds a last touc 
to a sponge or butter cake. 

It is worth while to take advantag 
the fruits as they come into season a: 
to make up supplies of marmalade: 
jams) and jellies which will adda thought 
ful, final touch to meals thruout the | 
It will surprise you how quickly the pr 
serve closet fills up, even if you n 
only a few glasses at a time. All 
fruit products which are known under 
the general name of preserves are mad 
more satisfactorily in small quantitix 
By the modern method of combining 
fruit pectin, which is concentrated fruit 
juice, with the cooking already part! 
done, only a short time will be needed 
for each batch. In the winter you wi! | 
well rewarded if, in the summer in your 1 
own kitchen factory, you take time b 
the “fetlock,” to quote Amy in “Litt - 
Women,” that timeless book by Louis 
M. Alcott. For the overtime that you us 
in the fruit season, you will be fully r 
paid by the appreciation of your fami); 


t 


jor © 7% 


era oc 


Blackberry Jelly ( 


4cupfuls (2 lbs.) 8 cupfuls (3% lbs r 
blackberry juice _ sugar — g' 
2 2 tablespoonfuls of 1 bottle fruit pectin St 


lemon juice f 


Wash about three quarts of fully ripe t] 
berries. To prepare juice crush we 
grind the berries. Put berries in doub sl 
cheesecloth or one thickness of Cant 
flannel and squeeze out the juice. Squee 
and strain juice from 1 medium lemor rf 
Measure juice into kettle, add lemon and 
sugar, and stir well. Put over hot flam 
bring to a boil, stirring occasionally. As 
soon as the mixture boils, stir in the fruit 4 
pectin, bring to a hard rolling boil, an 
continue boiling and stirring for just 
half a minute. Take from fire, skin 
quickly, and pour at once into scalded - 


| jelly glasses. Cover with an eighth of an he 


inch layer of paraffin. Yield—eleven t ' 

twelve six-ounce glasses. : 
Either strawberry or raspberry je 

may be made by the above method. 


Plum Jelly ar 


sugar m 


4 cupfuls (2 lbs.) plum 
16 bottle fruit pectin by 


juice 
7% cupfuls (314 lbs.) 

Wash about four pounds of fully ripe 
plums.* To prepare juice, crush fruit w 
without peeling or pitting, add one cuj 
of water, bring to a boil, cover, and cook 
over a low flame ten minutes. Put fruit 
in double cheesecloth or one thickness 0! C 
Canton flannel and squeeze out juice 
Measure juice into kettle, add sugar, and 
stir well. Put over hot flame, bring to4 f 
boil, stirring occasionally. As soon as the . 
mixture boils, stir in fruit pectin, bring . 
to a hard rolling boil, and continue bo 
ing and stirring for just half a minute 
Take from fire, skim quickly, and pour # sh 
once into scalded jelly glasses. eS th 
an eighth of an inch layer of parafn 
Yield—ten to eleven six-ounce glasses fa. 

*Sour clingstone plums make better 
jelly. If sweet plums or freestone plum 
are used, substitute one-half -cupful 
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strained lemon juice for an equal amount 
of prepared juice in this recipe. 


Grape Jam 
414 cupfuls (214 Ibs.) 7 cupfuls (3 lbs.) 
prepared Concord sugar 
grapes V bottle fruit pectin 


Wash about three pounds of fully ripe 
grapes. To prepare fruit, press pulp from 
grapes, put pulp in kettle, cover, and 
cook over a low fire five minutes. Press 
thru sieve to remove seeds. Chop or 
grind grape skins and add to pulp. Meas- 
ure fruit into kettle, add sugar, and stir 
well. Bring to a boil over a hot flame and 
boil hard for just one minute, stirring 
during the boiling. Remove from fire, 
stir in fruit pectin, and pour at once into 
scalded jelly glasses. Cover with an 
eighth of an inch layer of paraffin. Yield 
—ten to eleven six-ounce glasses. 


De Luxe Conserve 


lcupful (% lb.) 
crushed pineapple 

214 cupfuls (114 Ibs.) 
crushed peaches 

714 cupfuls (314 Ibs.) 


sugar 


4 cupful chopped 
maraschino cher- 
ries, drained 

34 cupful of finely 
sliced Brazil nuts 

1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare fruit, pare one small, fully 
ripe pineapple; chop very fine or grind. 
(Canned crushed pineapple may be 
used.) Peel about two pounds of fully 
ripe rl Pit and chop very fine or 
grind. Measure pineapple, peaches, and 
sugar into kettle, mix well, and let stand 
fifteen minutes. Add cherries and nuts; 
bring to a boil and boil gently for just 
three minutes. Remove from fire, and 
stir in fruit pectin. Continue stirring and 
skimming for five minutes. Pour quickly 
into scalded jelly glasses. Cover with an 
eighth of an inch layer of paraffin. Yield 
—eleven to twelve six-ounce glasses. 


Strawberry and Rhubarb Conserve 
4 cupfuls(21bs.) pre- 7 cupfuls (3 Ibs.) 


pared strawberries sugar 
and rhubarb 16 bottle fruit pectin 


Wash one quart fully ripe strawberries 
and one pound of rhubarb. Grind straw- 
berries, or crush completely so that each 
berry is reduced to a pulp; slice finely or 
chop rhubarb. When measuring fruit, 

pack cups tightly until juice flows to the 
ve if there is not enough juice, add wa- 
ter to fill the last cup. Mix fruit and sug- 
ar in kettle. Bring to a rolling boil over 
a hot flame and boil hard for just three 
minutes. Stir constantly before and while 
boiling. Remove from fire, and stir in 
fruit pectin. Continue stirring and skim- 
ning for five minutes. Pour quickly into 
scalded jelly glasses. Cover with an 
eighth of an inch layer of paraffin. Yield 
—ten six-ounce glasses. 


Cork Buttons 


Burrons need not be expensive to be 





smart. For instance, why not use ordi- | 
nary corks? They can be purchased in | 
all sizes for about 1 cent each. They are | 


attractive used whole or cut in different 
shapes. A hole punched in the center with 
yarn tied in a knot or bow on top and 
sewed to the cloth underneath serves to 
fasten them. Corks are particularly good 
on knitted clothes with the same yarn 


or contrasting yarn used to fasten them’ 


to the garment.—Veronica Tracy. 
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JUD WANES Uhl LeD 
wr users creer’ SURE-JELL! 


JELLY baat DISCOVERY 


” WOMEN CAN HARDLY BELIEVE iT! 


















from exactly the same amount of 
juice. Because with Sure-Jell’s 
short boil no fruit juice goes off in 
steam, you get actually 


10 GLASSES INSTEAD OF 6 | 









ONLY 2 MINUTE 
BOIL 


for jellies; one minute for 
jams! Less than 15 minutes, 
after your fruit is prepared, 
to finish a whole batch of 
jam or jelly ... when you 
use Sure-Jell! 






, om 
PERFECT RESULTS 
with ANY Fruit/ 











New powdered pectin product makes 
. even 


all fruits jell perfectly . . 
strawberries and pineapple. 


REAL FRUIT 
FLAVOR/ 
Better tasting jams and 


jellies because with Sure- 
Jell no flavor boils away. 
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SURE JEL 


FOR MAKING JAMS ANG seuuies 





MONEY BACK OFFER 


Buy two packages of Sure-Jell. Use one. If it 
does not do all we claim for it, just take the 
empty container and the unopened package 
back to your grocer. He will refund the full 
price of both packages of Sure-Jell. 





be al aed One es TT ee 
c= —_ a 


A 2 PACKAGES FOR 


25 
SURE-JELL IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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OR years good old Blue 
Ribbon has set the stand- 
ard in malt—by always giv- 
ing you full 3 pounds of 
the utmost in malt 
purity, wholesome- 

ness and quality. Blue 
Ribbon Malt assures 

you of the same high 


quality results always. 
©1936, P-P Corp. 


BLUE RIBBON MALT 


America's 


Biggest Seller 








THERE 1S A DIFFERENCE!) 


For long, trouble-free motor performance in- 
sist on a famous Briggs & Stratton 4-Cycle 
Motor when you buy Gasoline Power 
Equipment. There’s a difference! 


GASOLINE "MOTORS 





Use the Best 
SEALERS and COOKERS 


Burpee invented Home Can Sealers and pio- 
neered every practical improvement. Far ahead 
in smooth, efficient performance and long life. 
Endorsed byieading home canning authorities. 
Priced to meet every need. Investigate the ex- 
clusive quality features of the complete Burpee 
line. See at your dealer's or write for circular. 


BURPEE 
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CAN SEALER CO. 


eavza NN. KILDARE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFRIGERATOR 


USES NO 
ELECTRICITY 
OR GAS 


7 For every home 

or camp with- 

out electricity. Makes ice cubes. 

Noiseless—not one moving 

part. No wear. Nothing to get * 

out of order. Burns kerosene— 

2c or less a day is all it costs to ONLY 

run. Full 3 cu. ft. NET capacity. $ 95 

Thousandsin use. See it at your 59 

Crosley dealer or write us. sini 
1. @. b. factory, 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. Patio 
Cincinnati, Ohio stabilizer and tub. 


ILL PAY FOR MYSELF 
IN EXTRA CREAM 


American Separator owners say; 
nee, Amertoan Oe J = a, 


sr "AIN fNVESS STE STEEL. P Pertectiy | bale 
anced bowl. Convenient height 
crank. Waist-low turntable tank. All 
mean closer skimming, less work, 
more profits. Fully ‘guaranteed. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


chowts many new features, iving de- 











FREIGHT on Re Io wt '& TD. . HAs -4 


ary re SEPARATOR CO. 
pt. 7, 1504 So. Western Ave, , Chicago or 
‘Dept. 47, Bainbridge, N. Y. 








Powerful GasTractors for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers & Poultrymen. 
Montag | 1.& 2 Cylinders 
ana Lawns Waik or Ride-Do Belt Work 
High Wheels—Free Catalog 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. =& 


Seed 


| Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. Pl York, N.Y. 
2 160 Cedar St. 


3235 Como Ave. 420 Market St. 











FACTORY PRICES 
CASH OR TERMS 
A real — 

money-maker for farm or [ 
factory. Uses all fuels. Immediate 
Delivery. FREE NE Wonk Write 
WITTE EN G er E 


ase 18 Oakiand Ave. 
INSAS CITY, MO. 











Cool Cottons 


[ Continued from page >: 


remind us of the sky—the dusty pink 
the early dawn, and the powdery | 
of the morning. Then the more v 
shades imitate the cool, deep greens 
the grass, the clear, greenish blues of t 
lakes. There is a vibrant yellow 
geous with tanned skins, by the w 
which is part of the sun itself, and a rich 
copper-orange for the women who wear 
the marigold colors well. Then the rich, 
dark shades so flattering to the fair 
complexioned person as well, as to he 
sunnier-skinned sister—chocolate bro: 
(finish it off with maize or copper and 
turquoise to be very smart), the ever- 
popular navy, cool, dark dubonnet, 
the very new dark green (to be w 
only with fair skin, I must warn y 

Color isn’t the only charm of these 
1936 cottons. They’re even air-condi- 
tioned! In other words, the lint is vacu- 
umed away to make the fabric more por- 
ous. And they’re inexpensive—three or 
four for the price of a good winter silk 
And they’re simple to make, and outr 
geously easy to take care of. And si 
a variety of materials—piqué, vi 
seersucker, peter pan, shantung, co 
lace, eyelet batiste, and dozens of no 
ty cottons. What more can we ask? 

The cool little capelet of § 7248 fastens 
on with amusing cork or wooden buttons, 
and slenderizes largish hips. The f 
is designed for sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 
yards of 36-inch fabric—piqué, peasant 
linen, crash, gingham, or seersucker 

Here’ s just the ideal dress to step 
of a shower into! S982¢ is a wrap-arout 
with cool, smart lines, wide-action pleats, 
and a row of tricky buttons down the 
back. It is designed for sizes 12 to 20 and 
30 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 1 
takes 314 yards of 36-inch material— 
linen, shantung, or seersucker. 

You'll enjoy summer parties in this 
cool sheer, 57246. The skirt yoke ends 
in a wide sash, and the skirt itself flares 
flatteringly. Make it of voile, cotton 
lace, or net over flowered silk. Size 
requires 3% yards of 39-inch fabric. It is 
designed for sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42 
inches bust measure.—Helen Randolph. 


Keep Them Cold 


[ Continued from page 37 


At least two manufacturers advertis 
electric refrigerators with sealed-in units 
That is, the operating parts are herm« 

cally sealed in a dust- and moisture-proo! 
compartment with a lifetime supply 


| oil, and are supposed to be age cs ag ol. 


In case anything should go wrong, 
ever, each of these refrigerators comes 
with a five-year guarantee which pro- 
vides for servicing for that period ol 
time. 

All models now feature the easy door 
opener, either the ft ot-pedal kind or tnt 
ordinary latch. One type has a scuff 
proof base of another material than the 
refrigerator itself, which will not show 
scratches and mars. 

If ice is conveniently available, you 
may like the new ice refrigerators 
equipped with air conditioning. These 
need to be re-iced only once in four to sev- 
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en days. The quantity of ice required at a 
filling varies from 100 to 200 pounds, the 
200-pound size being the largest model. 

Constant circulation of washed air 
removes objectionable food odors, and a 
uniform temperature is maintained in 
the food compartment. In design this 


refrigerator closely resembles electric | 


models, with the ice compartment across 
the top. It has the unique feature of ad- 


justable legs so that it may be adapted | 


to uneven floors and various levels. 
And you may have ice cubes with the 

ice refrigerator just as you would with 

electric, gas, or kerosene models. A little 


ice-cutting gadget which comes at a | 


small additional cost works like a charm 
and cuts ten or a dozen cubes at once. 
Its top Compartment is filled with hot 
water, and it is unnecessary to exert a 
great amount of strength in order to cut 
the cubes. 

If you haven’t electricity nor available 
ice there is still a refrigerator which will 
enable you to buy food in quantities, 
keep a constant temperature, and freeze 


salads and desserts. The automatic kero- 


sene refrigerator offers the conveniences 
of the electric and has been improved to 
the extent that it requires little more at- 
tention than a refill of its tank every 
seven to twelve days. It operates con- 
tinuously with constant cold. The manu- 
facturer estimates the cost of operation 
at from four to seven cents a day. 


Non-aUTOMATIC kerosene refrig- 
erators have been simplified so that only 
about two hours of burner operation per 
day are required. This in hot weather can 
be arranged for evening in order to offset 
the heat produced. Burners are simple 
and adjustable; the food compartment 
contains ice-cube trays, adjustable 
shelves and racks, and all the features of 
the electric models. From four to six 
pints of kerosene per day, depending up- 
on the size of the model, are maximum 
fuel requirements of this ice box. 


Refrigerators which use natural, man- | 


ufactured, or bottled gas are also avail- 
able and are very efficient. They operate 
on the same principle as the kerosene, 
with the exception that there is usually 
a thermostatic control which may be set 
when the burners are lighted and which 
will automatically shut them off when 
sufficient refrigeration is generated. 
Then there is another type of refrig- 


erator that is popular with dairymen, as | 


it can be adapted to wet refrigeration, 
the most efficient for liquids. It is made 
in streamline design, and the freezing 
unit consists of two metal balls joined by 
a metal tube. One ball is submerged in a 
tub of cold water while the other is 
placed over a stove and “cooked” for an 
hour and a half each day. This forces the 
refrigerant into the cold ball which is 
then placed inside the cabinet. While the 
refrigerant gradually vaporizes and re- 
turns to the hot ball, the interior of the 


refrigerator is kept uniformly cold. The 


cold ball contains a freezing tray. 

lhe size of refrigerator to buy, what- 
ever the type, will depend upon the size 
of your family. Two cubic feet of storage 
space per person give a starting point, 
altho this would be small for two persons 
and would not apply to the largé family. 
Most people err in buying a refrigerator 


that is too small for their requirements. | 


A refrigerator of six or seven cubic feet 
Capacity is usually necessary for a family 
of more than three or four people. 
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Eicnt YEARS AGO we brought 
| out Superfex—the kerosene-burn- 
ing refrigerator. Today there are 
thousands in use—in the hottest 
sections of the United States—in 
Africa—everywhere. And wher- 
ever you find Superfex, there also 
you will find a satisfied user. 

Superfex is simplicity itself. 
Simply touch a match to the pat- 
ented kerosene burners. In about 
two hours or less they go out auto- 
matically. But Superfex keeps right 
on working. Twenty-four hours or 
more of refrigeration with one 
lighting of the burners. 

NEW EASE IN YOUR KITCHEN 
Built by the makers of famous 
Perfection Stoves and Ranges, every- 
thing about Superfex has been 
planned for rural homes. It has no 
| moving parts to get out of order. 
It's built to last a lifetime. 

With Superfex in your 
kitchen, all your foods can 
be kept right at your elbow. 
You can keep fresh meats 
on hand for days at a time. 
You can have plenty of ice 
—unusual chilled salads— 
frozen desserts. 

MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
We want to tell you more 
about Superfex. We want 
you to read all the interesting 
facts that are contained in a new, 
free, booklet which is now ready 
to mail. Just place your name 
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Perfection burners are 
especially designed for 
Superfex. These burners, 
together with the Super 
Condenser Top, insure 
dependable refriger- 
ation with the lowest 


operating cost. 


and address on the coupon. Your 
copy will be mailed at once. 


DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS: Write for 
details. The territory you serve may still be open. 


SUPERFEX Tac C1 Barning eficeralr 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
PERFECTION STOVES AND RANGES 





Ze 


NAME 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 

7681-C Plott Ave. * Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

0) I would like to read all the facts about Superfex and its ex- 
tremely low operating cost. 

0) Please send me, free, illustrated booklet and complete information 


The Mark of Quahly 





MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 





STREET or R.F.D. 
TOWN-—— 





— STATE—— 
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{ BOO-HOO! THE FLIES 


Bos 


” 


WOKE ME UP EARLY! 











UWYD 














{SHES CRANKY 

WHEN SHE 

WAKES EARLY Li 4 
lL am ‘ 
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( BLACK FLAG 
REALLY KILLS 
FLIES ! 








QUICKER-SURER/ 


Spray Black Flag and be pest free. It 
undergoes three loboratory tests to prove 


. it kills quicker, surer. Use spray for insects 


that fly, powder for those that crawl, 


NOW PRICE REDUCED * Spray the best for less! 





Baby Chicks 


and Poultry 





140.000 222% 
, SIEB OVERSIZE 7 


CHICKS 


It’s as important to buy top qual- 
ity chicks in June-July as in April. 
We will not lower the quality of 
Sieb's Chicks to meet lowest prices 
on cheapest chicks. We value the 
good will of our customers too 
much to disappoint them by ship- 
ping anything but the Best Quality 
Chicks, a quality we know WILL grow 
into a beautiful flock and produce a 
ee profit. It's this policy that 

ade 140,006 poultrymen prefer SIEB’S 
OVERSIZE CHICKS. We guarantee 100°, live 
delivery. 


AVOID I DELAY--ORDER Now 


ba Br. Bis Leghorns oe '$7.95$38. 3.50574.! 50 
EG Sree | 8.45 41.00 79.50 
Wn. Orpse, SL. wyancs- | 8.95 43.50 84.50 
Heavy Mixed for Broilers. . 7.45 36.00 69.50 
Light Mixed for Layers . «+ « 6.95 33.50 64.50 
Heavy & Light Assortea.. 7-15 34.50 66.50 
Mixed Sexed Chicks «.««« 5.95 28.50 54.50 


Add 25c Extra on Lots of Less than 100. 
SEXED Prices per 100: Leghorns, Anconas, Min- 
orcas--Pullets, $15.95; Males, $4. 45; Any 
CHICKS Heavy’ 2 Breeds, Pullets, $12.95; Males, 
$8.95. 90% accuracy guaranteed. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY Box 134, Lincoin, Ill. 


RUSK Ss sExEO CHIEKS: 


All produced by Rusk’'s Pamow feanan 

7-Point Breeding Control Pro- 
gram. Last Hatch July 7 7th; First Fall Hatch Sept. 21st. Started, 
Sexed or Non-Sexed Chicks. All popular Breeds. CATALOG FREE. 
RUSK FARM, Box 3231-G, WINDSOR, MO. 












SUMMER CHICKS AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons $6.95-100. 
English White Leghorns, Buff, Brown and 
Anconas $6.45-100. Heavy mixed $6.40-100. 
Assorted $5.40. Rush orders for prompt 
shipment. 

SEYMOUR ELECTRIC HATCHERY, Box 44, Seymour, Ind. 





SEXED CHICKS 


Day-old Leghorn 
and Minorca Pullets 
$14.95 per 100. 
Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons and Wyandotte 
Pullets $11.95; 
Males $7.45. Post- 
paid. 10 other varie- 
ties. Top service. 
Catalog free. 

Hayes Bros.Hatchery 

24 Hayes Bidg. 

Decatur, iMinois 








CHICKS 
Turkey Poults — Ducklings 
Priced at the year’s lowest mark for June. 
Pure-bred, blood-tested from finest par- 
ent stock. All popular breeds of chicks 
Ves at $5.50 per hundred, and up. 
it irkey poults and duc klings at prices you cannot 
rd to miss. Order now. 
BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, Box 9, Worthington, Minn, 














Summer Prices on Davis Chicks. 


Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 8. C. Reds, White 
Wryandottes and Buff Or pinat ms $6.05 E nalleh 
White, Buff, and Brown Leghorns, Anconas $6.45 
Heavy Mixed $6.00 Assorted $5.35. Rush order 
for 5 Sav. ‘se 


iS POULTRY FARM 
a * 18, Ramsey, Indiana 


Say 















egg production, 
: , our BIG FREE 4 Color Poultry seek. 1 
c. A. SIMS ALL FROM BLOODTESTED FLOCKS 

Mer. PRICES PREPAID 






Wh., Bf., Br. Legs., .«nconas, Heavy Mixed. . ..$6.75 

Bd., Wh., Bf. Rocks, Wh. Wyands., R. I. Reds ... 7.80 37.50 8.50 42.50/Order is Placed 2 
me, CE, TE. Wis DOMINGOS, . 0... dodceess évscen 50 42.50 9.50 47.50|Weeks or More in 
S. L. Wyands., Jersey Wh. Giants.............. 9.50 47.50 10.50 51.00] Advance 


ERLE SLIP REG TG 


sawes o- & 
THORNWOOD, INC. Box 101-V. 


Our Famous Blooded Chicks from the World’s finest Bloodlin 
Le quick maturing broilers, insure highest profit. Order 






00 25. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. (Formerly Crandall, Ind.) 





es have no su 





cow: sational 
w, or “Send for 
00% live arrival guaranteed. 


A-Select AAA-Exhibition]Deduct 50c Per 
500 100 500 100From These Prices 
$33.75 $ 7.50 $37.50| (Except Assorted) If 
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UTILITY GR. GR. 
Left Overs 












$5.00|525.00 | Shree Bal $7.50 \§36.25 






















Big Pay Winter L ayers— Pur 
Bred, Blood Tested, Vacci nated 

















—$1.00 per 100 y Rm g yo C.0.D 
FREE CATALOG Describes 22 Leading Breeds | Leghorns, 7. 
5 Utility, Standard and ial Super Qual-} 4 nconas 





Assorted “Amorted_| 6.00 30.00 Orpe ies 






New Hamp. Reds, 
Jersey Wh. Giants 


10.00) 48.75 





00) 33.75 





















Order Utility Grade Chicks from this ad 
plete prices on request. Free Sexing Course 
sk for our Turkey Profit Facts. too. 







STROMBERG HATCHERY, Dept. 277, FORT DODGE, IOWA. 
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What Is New 


[ Continued from page 


5 years to complete the job. W here it is 
difficult to establish a good stand of 

falfa, thistles may be weakened by cul- 
tivation during spring and early summer, 


CUCUMBER BEETLES. Tests 
with derris root at the University of Wis 
consin against this beetle in 1935 gave 
good control. The dust was prepared by 
mixing 10 to 12 pounds of ground derris 
root and 88 to 90 pounds of talc. It was 
applied every 5 to 7 days at the rate 
12 to 1§ pounds per acre to hills of m 
ons. The derris root acted both as a-con 
tact insecticide and as a stomach poisor 
It was also found to be effective against 
cabbage worms.—H. J. Rahmlow, Wis 


CHOPPED HAY. Investigation at 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station last 
year indicates that the danger of spon- 
taneous combustion in chopped hay is 
reduced by the use of narrow, ventilated 
bins. The bins were constructed similar 
to corncribs and arranged in widths from 
3 to g feet. Temperatures in the 3’ bin 
reached 106 degrees and in the g’ bin, 
121 degrees. When stored in narrow bins, 
the hay showed less mold and a greener 
color. Hay containing as high as 26 per- 
cent moisture at filling time came out of 
storage in 3’ and 4’ bins with very little 
bleaching. From 20 to 23 percent mois- 
ture is regarded as the limit for safe stor- 
age. It was also found that hay cut to I 
lengths kept better than that cut to 4”. 
Tests on 114” to 2” cuts are being made 
this year.—Niemen Hoveland, Wis. 


GRAPES. After searching 16 years 
for a seedless grape which would be har- 
dy under New York conditions, the state 
experiment station at Geneva announces 
Bronx Seedless. The new variety is har- 
dy to average winters. The fruits are 
reddish in color, resembling Delaware. 
The fruit clusters are much larger. 


Our Girls 


[ Continued from page 22) 


Doctor Dafoe charming and sincere per 
sonality. Indeed, that big city comes 
near to worshiping him. Doctor Datoe 
makes no apologies for his lack of cit) 
sophistication. This is his greatest 
charm, and it is safe to say that he gets 
a great deal of his individu ality and clear 
perspective from the hours spent in the 
pursuit of simple pleasures and in the en- 
joyment of some occasional solitude. 


STRANGE AND LOVELY THINGS 


SOMEONE has said, “The world 
full of strange and lovely things.” This 
isn’t a new discovery, but you and 
must be our own little Columbus; other- 
wise, the appreciation of the “strange 
and lovely things” would die out witha 
generation. I think all of you girls wi 
agree that this is very fortunate. We 
each may experience the thrill of a Co- 
lumbus in discovering a “‘new and love 
thing” or in deepening the appreciation 
of things which at first appear unattrat- 
tive to us. That is part of life, you know. 
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of candlesticks to one of “my girls.” 
When I became enthusiastic about 
them, she looked at first blank, and then 
amused. ‘‘What! Those black old 
things?” she said. If I had not liked her 
a great deal, I should have felt quite 
cross, for the “black old things’’ were 
hand-wrought iron. Moreover, they had 
been forged and turned out on the anvil 
by the hammer of a man who, I dare 
say, is the greatest “blacksmith” in 
America. His name, Haile Chisholm, is 
nationally renowned. 

The “black old things” were an origi- 
nal design, and they were as delicate and 
inspired in outline and workmanship as a 
Millet painting or a Chopin nocturne. 
The forging had been so true that each 
of the circular bases rang with the same 
identical tone, when struck. 


Now my little friend was not to be 
blamed for her lack of enthusiasm. I 
realized at once that she didn’t have the 
background to appreciate these lovely 
candlesticks. It befell my fortunate luck, 
therefore, to tell her something about 
wrought iron—its history, the part that 
the smithy played in his community as 
an upstanding man and a splendid char- 
acter, and also something of misfortunes 
which befell him during the centuries. 
Perhaps you, too, should like to have 
a little “background.” Up thru the 
many years to the present-day blast 
furnace, where wrought-iron things are 
turned out by wholesale, we have come, 
until now it is difficult to find a worker 
in hand-wrought iron. One hundred fifty 
years ago, your mother’s kitchen would 
have been eloquent with the works of this 
mastercraftsman. The andirons, which 
held the logs, the poker with which you 
stirred them into flame, the tongs with 
which you picked up hot coals to put in 
the warming pan to warm the bed on a 
cold winter’s night, pothooks, and hang- 
ers and cranes for the fireplace, would 
all have come from a local forge. More- 
over, horseshoes, nails, rivets, bolts, and 
nuts were all handmade. My own grand- 
father told me how, when his pioneering 
parents left their eastern home to come 
to lowa, they burned the home, and the 
children were set to picking the nails 
from the ashes, Nails, bless your hearts, 
were handmade, and most valuable! 
Even wagons and sleighs were “‘ironed,” 
wrought by the blacksmith, and in some 
places, table cutlery. Then, of course, 
there was the heavy oaken door with its 
forged hinges and latch. There were 
the hinges and fastenings on the shut- 
ters. The more artistic men put a touch 
of ornamentation into their work. 
Workers today in wrought iron are 
scarce. That is why Haile Chisholm, 
blacksmith of 86 summers, who looks a 
vigorous 60, is so unique. The North 
Dakota State College recently conferred 
upon Mr. Chisholm a Master’s Degree, 
and he is a “master artist”’ in wrought 
iron, the on/y one so far as we know. 
Perhaps you will like this little story 
as well as my little girl friend did; per- 
haps it will give you, too, “background” 
ie an entirely new appreciation and, 
perhaps—and this I fondly hope—it will 
have taught you to search eagerly for 
the background in all lines of art and 
endeavor, that you may be enriched, 
yourself, ‘and that you may more com- 
pletely appreciate this world, so full of 
lovely things.—Ruth Elaine Wilson. 


Not so very long ago, I showed a pair 
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WELL, JOHNNY 
THAT'S A GOOD 
START. NOW ALL 
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I'M NOT AFRAID. THATS. THE MAN! 
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Club 
— Here’s the mem- 
bership pin you get 
-gold finish oaeel 
size shown. FREE for 
1 Grape-Nuts Flakes 
package top.- Send 
coupon below. 





Club Membership 
Ring —24-carat gold 
finish ring. Adjustable 
..fits any finger.Mem- 
bers get ring FREE 
for 3 Grape-Nuts 
Fiakes package tops. 


Join JOE.E.BROWN’S CLUB. 
You’ll get the good-looking 
membership pin shown here and 
the Club Manual telling how 
to work up to higher ranks and 
how to get Joe’s valuable prizes 
free. Send your name and ad- 
dress, and one red-and-blue 
Grape-Nuts Flakes package top 
to Grape-Nuts Flakes, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Grape-Nuts 
Flakes will be good for you 
just as they are so very good 
for Johnny. With whole milk or 
cream, and fruit, they provide 
more varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal. And are 
they good! (This offer expires 


YOU ALL KNOW HOW JOHNNY HELPED LAND 
THE WHOLE DILLON GANG BEHIND BARS. 
THER BOYS AND 


-NUTS 






UKxes FOR MAKING HAT } 
2) pes: THANK 





December 31, 
1936.Good only 
in U. S. A.) 


A Post Cereal— 
made by 
General Foods 


Joe E. Brown, 
Grape-Nuts Fiaxes 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
I enclose Grape-Nuts Flakes 
package tops. Please send me free the 
items checked below: 
Membership Pin and Club Manual. 
(Send 1 package top.) 
Membership Ring. (Send 3 pack- 
age tops.) 





8. F. 7-36 


Name 





Street 





City State 





SEE JOE E. BROWN’S LATEST MOTION PICTURE—“SONS 0’ GUNS” —A WARNER BROS. PICTURE! 
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Which is the best advertisement in 


this July issue of Successful Farming? 


WW $130.00 in CASH for the best answers! 


Y0 J can win a cash prize in one of 

the easiest and most interest- 
ing contests ever held! Choose the ad- 
vertisement in this issue of Successful 
Farming which you think is best— 
then write a short letter (100 words or 
less) telling why you consider it the 
best and why it makes you want to 
buy the product it advertises. That’s 
all you have to do! 


Easy? It’s as easy as talking! Write 
naturally, just as if you were talking 
to a friend. Don’t try to use fancy 
phrases or “‘tricky”’ words. Just a sim- 
ple, sincere letter may bring you the 
$50 first prize or one of the other cash 
prizes! Someone will get each prize. 
You might as well be the winner. 


The advertisement you vote the best 
may be any size. In fact, your letter 
about a small advertisement that is 
printed in black only has just as good 
a chance to win as your letter about a 
full-page advertisement in color! Make 
your selection. Just tell why it appeals 
to you most. Does the headline get 
your attention? Is the illustration (if 
any is used) attractive? Does the ad- 
vertiser’s message convince you? Does 
the advertisement as a whole arouse 
your interest and make you want to 
buy the product it advertises? These 
are a few of the things for you to con- 


OPEN TO EVERYONE «+ TEN BIG 


ing. Then tell us in your own words. 

Enter this contest now! Get all the 
family interested. If there is a differ- 
ence of opinion about which advertise- 
ment is the best, then each of you 
write a letter about the advertisement 
of your choice. It will be fun! Anyone 
may enter—anyone may win! 


When you are choosing the best ad- 
vertisement, remember this—you can 
place complete confidence in all ad- 
vertising pages in Successful Farming, 
because every advertisement is backed 
by Successful Farming’s famous 
guarantee to you: 


“‘We guarantee that your money will 
be returned or that satisfactory ad- 
justment will be made, if you purchase 
any article advertised in this issue of 
Successful Farming which is not as 
represented in the advertisement. The 
complaint, investigation of which will 
be instituted promptly, must be sub- 
mitted to us within one year after the 
advertisement appeared. If the article 
be. purchased thru the mails, it is a 
condition of our guarantee that you 
shall have mentioned Successful 
Farming at the time the purchase 
was made.”’ 


For your convenience, we are listing 
below the advertisers whose copy ap- 






CASH PRIZES! 





$15.00 
$10.00 


Third; 
Fourth, 


Six additional Orikés, 
$5.00 each! 


FIVE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Make your entry short—100 words 
or less. The advertisement about 
which you write must be in this 
July, 1936, issue of Successful Farm- 
ing. 

2. Anyone may enter except employ- 


ees of the Meredith Publishing 
Company and their immediate 


families. 

3. All entries become property of the 
Meredith Publishing Company. No 
entries will be returned. Decision of 
judges will be final. In event of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

4. This contest closes July 31, 1936. All 
entries must be postmarked before 
midnight of that date. 


Send Successful 


y 


your entry to 





sider in choosing the best advertise- pears in this issue of Successful Farming, 4807 Meredith Building, 
ment in this issue of Successful Farm- Farming. Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Ger out the camp stools, pack your 
lunch. Head the family car for the lake 
or woods. Or gather a group of friends 
in your garden where it’s cool. Picnic 
time is here! Tasty sandwiches, cool 
drinks, icy salads, ice cream, and rous- 
ing games. Catch the spirit? If you 
want new ideas, send for these leaflets. 


“DISHING UP FOR DOZENS.” Reci- 
pes for hungry picnic-crowds _ 
menus for important occasions. This 
leaflet includes meal planning, sugges- 
tions for money-making community 
suppers, the duties of the supper chair- 
man, the kitchen chairman, and the 
dining-room chairman............. te 


*“COOL-QUICK DRINKS FOR HOT 
DAYS.” Serving frosty drinks is the 
easiest form of hot-weather hospitality. 
This leaflet contains recipes for de- 
licious fruit drinks, all guaranteed to 
make you a popular hostess! You'll 
find your friends parking on your door- 
step all summer long! Price........ te 


ORDER THESE LEAFLETS TODAY! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


3407 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 














WORM 
CAPSULES 


OF WORMS 


Make. Poultry Thrifty 


C-A Capsule—the most successful product 
of its kind. One dose destroys practically 
100% large roundworms a esegments 
large tapeworms with little disturbance to 
the fowl or setback. 


Send for free bulletin 
0. 661 on the treat- 
neat and prevention 
of worms in poultry. 
ADDRESS DESK C.3-G 


Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
METAL 


; EDWARDS ROOFING 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


®\ Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
— weather before advancing 

costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 
THE EDWAR MANUFACTURING co. 


706-756 BUTLER os. INCINNATI, OHIO 


















Growing Mashes 
for Pullets 


PoutTry raisers who are also good 


business men know the value of feeding | 
young stock a complete ration thruout | 
the entire growing period. The latter is 


from the time chicks or pullets are 8 
weeks old until the females are sexually 
mature. Those who have not adopted a 
good feeding program should profit from 
the experiences of their wiser brothers. 

Too many poultrymen still believe 
that after the young stock reach the age 
of 8 to 10 weeks, they can and should 
“rustle” for most of their feed. In some 
cases grain may be fed. A complete grow- 
ing ration, however, necessitates the use 
of a good growing mash, grain, hard 
grit, plenty of cool, clean water, and a 
clean, green range. "Apart from disease, 
nothing bears such a direct relation to 
growth as does consumption of the right 
amount of the proper feed. 

The use of good feed and feeding 
methods thruout the growing period 
should bring disease-free, well-bred pul- 
lets into production about a month 
sooner. If these pullets lay only 12 pullet 
eggs that month, the egg sales will bring 
an added revenue of about 20 cents, per- | 
haps more. Another advantage is that | 
the pullets bred for egg size should start 
producing standard size eggs a month 
sooner. This would increase the egg rev- 
enue markedly during the period of 
highest prices, especially if eggs are sold 
on a graded basis. While no definitely 
controlled experiments which show that 
proper feeding helps to prevent disease 
are known, the evidence is all in favor of 
this. It is certainly true that a properly 
nourished pullet has better vitality. It 
seems unquestionable that such a pullet 
should be more able to resist disease. 

From 8 weeks to sexual maturity a 
dual-purpose pullet will use about 26 
pounds of total feed. Proper feeding 
should result in the use of about equal 
parts of grain and mash. If all grain is 
fed this year, it would cost about 35 
cents to feed a pullet thru the growing 
period. If equal parts of grain and mash 
are fed, with mash at $1.80 per hundred, 
the cost would be only 41 cents. To feed 
a pullet properly, therefore, costs only 
six cents more than grain alone. 

Investing 6 cents for a return of 20 
cents, and in about 20 weeks at that, 
seems to be a splendid return. And best 
of all, it works. Try it!—W. C. Tully. 










































Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling] 


imparts Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Drugzists. 
4 Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y, 
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Alf: “But you oughta hear him 
when he blows both horns!" 
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A CORN’S LIKE A TACK 
IN YOUR TOE! 














THERE’S ONE SURE WAY 
TO REMOVE ROOT AND ALL 


REAT that aching corn asthough it wefrtatack! 

Get it a// out—not just the head. Use Blue-Jay, 
the wonderful double-action corn plaster. Ends 
pain instantly. Safe, easy to use. Removes corn 
for good—it doesn’t grow back. Get a box of 
Blue-Jay today; 25c at all druggists. 


BLUE - JAY 


Bover & Black Scientific 


CORN PLASTER 

















NVE NTOR Ww rite today for my valuable 
age booklet “How to Get 

‘our Patent,” and‘ "Record of Invention"’ paree een Sree. 
| Search and patentability report, $5.00. L. F - Randolph, 


713 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


me oe 


TELLS WHAT YOU 
WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 


TEXAS 


AND THE 


CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


4a 








A “Pictorial Parade of Texas 
Beautifully illustrated 32-page booklet with 
more than 150 photographs from all over 
Texas. Get this of the Lone Star 
state before you make your vacation trip to 
Texas. It will be sent FREE. Mail the coupon. 


See Texas Now! 


Texas is host to the nation’s vacationists. The 
gigantic $25,000,000 Centennial Exposition at 
Dallas is breaking all 
expectations for attend- 
ance records. America 
has proclaimed it the 
most becutiful, most in- 
teresting exposi- 
tion ever held in 
this country. See 
it all, then travel 
to other parts 
of Texas for 
equally interest- 
ing celebrations. 
All Texas is on 
Parade. 


pre-view 









eee eee eee SS SSE SES SS SG & 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL **P 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas 
Please send illustrated literature on Texas and 


the Centennial Celebrations to 


Name___— 








a 


City. State 
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All Around the Farm 


A PAGE WRITTEN BY OUR READERS 


SUGGEST to C. R., Iowa, 
my method of installing an 
outdoor hydrant, which is 
proof against freezing trou- 
les. The materials are for 
sale by any good dealer in 
pipes and fittings. Illustra- 
tion 1 shows how they 
should be assembled. Be 
sure to ask your dealer 
how to install the stop 
cock.—A., E., Nebr. 


To keep watering pails 
in the poultry house clean, 
I have built a satisfactory 
reel [Illustration 2]. It is 
similar to one used over 
feeders except that it is of 
lighter wood. Two boards 
1’ x 2’ x 18” are nailed on 
each end of the water stand 
as the drawing indicates. 
These boards are firmly 
bolted together. The reel 
is about 8 inches in diam- 
eter and should set half an 
inch above the watering 


pails.—W, E. B., Ohio, 


For convenience at 
threshing time, bolt a small 
vise on the platform of 
your tractor.—J. E. M.,O. 


For kindling fires we 
mix used motor oil into a 
pail uf ashes. A spoonful or 
two of this mixture will 
make a sufficient = ahs to 
start a wood fire. A small- 
sized tin can filled with the mixture and 
fitted with a handle makes a good torch 
‘for burning brush and weeds.—M. C., Ind. 


When hogging off corn, I roll a 32-inch 
fence along the corn row, tying it every 
two rods to a hill of corn with binding 
twine. Then I take my 14-inch walking 
plow and one horse, throwing a light 
furrow against the fence to hold it down. 
The furrow also serves as a place for the 
hogs to walk, and they will not creep 
under the wire.—C. T., Il. 


We needed a dinner gong. It was made 
in a few minutes from an old brake drum 
and a broken claw hammer. A simple 
stand was constructed and the brake 
drum attached to the top. The hammer 
handle was attached to the support of 
the gong, by a bolt. All that is necessary 
is to pull down on the hammer handle 
and strike the brake drum, which can 
be heard a considerable distance and in 
all the barns.—W. W., Wis. 


Bales of straw have proved very effec- 
tive in stopping small gullies on my 
farm. Small wooden stakes are used to 
attach the bale to the ground, and as 
the gully fills, both stake and straw rot 
away, so that they will not interfere 
with machinery.—D. D. U., Kans. 
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An old car speedometer was installed 
on our tractor last spring. It has proved 
to be useful in furnishing accurate, help- 


ful information—C, K., Mich. 


The trip rope caused us trouble by 
catching in the barn door until a binder 
canvas roller was installed. This saves 
the rope and makes it easier to pull the 
fork back out of the barn.—E. K., Iowa. 


Aconvenient strawberry hoe was made 
from an ordinary type tool by cutting 
off the upper corners. A wide blade 
remains which works very easily under 
the strawberry runners without disturb- 
ing them.—G. H. J., Minn. 


We renew the life of our worn files by 
soaking them in a solution of five parts 
water and one part nitric acid. The file 
is left in the solution for five minutes, 





For each useful suggestion from 
readers, we pay $2, upon publication. 
Perhaps you have some device for 
lightening farm and home work which 
you would like to suggest. We want full 
details but please be brief. Unused sug- 
gestions not returned; those used will 
be paid for promptly.—Edivors. 











then it is taken out and 
wiped With cotton waste, 
The acid between the 
teeth is allowed to remain 
for half an hour, then it is 
removed by thoro wash. 
ing.—H. F. E., S. Dak. 


My work bench is 
equipped with an old plow. 
share bolted securely up- 
side-down. I use it to cut 


bolts and for numerous 
other jobs.—L. K., Minn, 


To bend a gas pipe of 
any kind without kinking 
the bend, fill the pipe tight- 
ly with sand before bend- 
ing.—E. O., N. Dak. 


When the knob comes 
off the lid of one of your 
cooking utensils, put a 
screw up thru the hole 
and attach a good-sized 
cork to it. This will pre- 
vent many badly burnt 
fingers, since the cork isa 
non-conductor of heat. 
Change the cork frequent- 
ly.—Mrs. G. L., Kans. 


The step on our kitchen 
stool was always in need 
of paint, so we covered it 
with a rubber stair mat, 
cut to fit and cemented 
down neatly. Linoleum to 
match the kitchen floor 
could also be used, and at 

the same time it would add a decorative 
note to the kitchen.—Mrs. P. S., Ohio. 


I cut quilt patterns of sandpaper and 
use them with the sandy side down. This 
hugs the material and makes a more at- 
curate cutting possible. Thus the blocks 
fit more evenly, I can cut more blocks in 
less time, and the patterns don’t tear or 


wrinkle badly.—Mrs. E. W. K., Nebr. 


I cut pretty, plain-colored oilcloth the 
same size as my lace tablecloth and 
placed it on my dining-table beneath my 
lace tablecloth. The oilcloth saves the 
table and is very effective showing thru 


the lace.—Mrs. F. R., Ill. 


So many times we are asked to bring 
our dishes to aids, clubs, picnics, or any 
gathering, but find it quite a problem to 
mark them so as to be able to distinguish 
them from others. This is what I do: On 
the bottom of my dishes, I either print 
my initial or drop a small dot of finger- 
nail polish on the dish, let it dry for @ 
few seconds, and I can then wash m) 
dishes as many times as I wish in hot 
water, but the mark will still be there. 
Vivid polish is the best marker. Any time 
I wish to remove it, I rub it with polish 
remover or polish or scrape it lightly with 


a sharp knife.—Mrs. D. P., Minn. 








STANDARD OIL IS ABLE TO GIVE YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY... AND DOES! 
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Calumet Fruit Cake... wedding cake to dream on. 
Silver Cake... the “‘bride’s cake.” 

Sea Foam Fudge Cake... for the bachelor supper. 
Ribbon Cake... for showers. 

Orange Roll... /for parties. 


RE you sighing a bit wistfully, little 
bride, over the glorious cakes made 
in your honor? 

Take heart—your very first easy one- 
egg cake can have this lovely texture, too! 
Because even the simplest cakes made with 
Calumet Baking Powder have a marvel- 
ous, melting tenderness—the texture that 
cake experts call ‘* velvety crumb.”’ 

What makes Calumet cakes so remark- 
ably fine and soft? Double-Action! A quick 
action in the mixing bowl—set free by 
liquid. A slower action in the oven—set 
free by heat. And these two actions are so 
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“VELVETY CRUMB> 


GET IT WITH CALUMET, THRIFTIEST OF BAKING POWDERS 
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perfectly balanced that your finished cake 
has an even grain—just like velvet! 
Begin your new career as a wonder 
cake-maker with a can of Calumet... .a 
product of General Foods.’ And mail the 
coupon for the helpful recipe book! 


SILVER CAKE (4 egg whites) 
11/4 cups sugar 
1 cup milk 
Y/, teaspoon lemon 
extract 


3 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
1 cup butter or other 4 egg whites, 
shortening stiffly beaten 
Sift four once, measure, adding baking powder, and 
sift together three times. Cream butter thoroughly, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until light 
and fluffy. Add flour, alternately with milk, a smali 
amount at a time, beating after each addition until 
smooth. Add letnon extract. Fold in egg whites quickly 
and thoroughly. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer 
pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. 
Spread marshmallow frosting between layers and on 
top and sides of cake. Decorate with silver dragées. 
(All measurements are level.) 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 
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CALUMET’S NEW 
EASY-OPENING CAN! 


Onetwist,andthenew 
Easy-Opening Top 
liftsoff!It’sarealtime- 
and -temper -saver! 
No delay, no spilling, 
no broken fingernails. 
And inside there's a 
special, convenient 
spoon-levellertohelp 
you get accurate level 
measurements. 


1 “The Calumet Book 
* of Oven Triumphs” 


Frances Lee Barton, 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me your FREE recipe wchd 
‘The Calumet Book of Oven Triumphs- 


+ 
JJ 
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Name_ 
Street ——- — 
a __ State 


Print name and address plainly. Thidle = 
expires Dec. 31, 1936—not good in Canada 





